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For the Companion. 
THAD. 
By C. A. Stephens. 

Glancing over a list of patents recently granted | 
for various machines, my eye caught one for a} 
“fy-wheel churn,” the invention of Thaddeus | 
(, Thompson. 

“Hello!’’ I exclaimed to the old-time friend | 
in whose office I was sitting, ‘‘here’s little Thad | 
Thompson again. He has obtained a patent on 
anew kind of churn.” 

“Then you remember Thad?” 

“Of course.” 

“And his windmill churn?’ 

“Most certainly!’ 

“And how he tied the cattle’s tails together?” 

“Ha, ha, ha! I never shall forget that.” 

“Yes indeed! And here he’s busying himself 
with churns again.” 

My friend laughed heartily. ‘‘Ah, what a boy 
Thad was!” he said. ‘I suppose he was really 
agenius. But what sport we used to have with 
him!” 

How vividly this conversation brought back | 
Thad and boyhood’s days! He had been an old | 
neighbor of ours—a droll, undersized little fel- | 


low, “very small of his age,” as the folks said. | September, when the deacon would be obliged 
Hehad a funny way of holding his face a little to attend court as juror for a week or more. a considerable herd of cattle, it was something morning devotions. 
askew; and there was always in his eyes an odd, | During this brief time Thad set at work to|of a task to water them and clean the barn| After one attempt to seize the steer by the 
half-serious, inquisitive, investigative expression. | erect a windmill on the roof of the shed. every morning. horns, even the deacon was glad to jump out of 
It was not in his nature to perceive the ridicu-| ]_ had sails of birch-bark, I remember; its! Thad was almost always late to school in the| the way. A moment later, however, the ani- 
lous side of things. He had no ear for a joke. | arms were fully seven or eight fect long. At| winter. How many scores of times did the rest | mals were separated. Something gave way. It 
And it was lucky fer him that le had not, | the other end of the Shatt he atfixed a crank, | of us boys call for him, and help him do his| must have been, I think, the hair on Padduck’s 
since the boys were always cracking them at his | and to the crank a jointed rod (to convert cireu- chores, so that he could go to school with us! tail, for the splice was left on the steer. Both 
expense. But I do not think he ever fairly real- | jar motion to vertical), that played down through | Thad was slow, and always just so far behind, | the frightened creatures darted out into the 
ied the fact, or knew that he was any different | the roof of the shed. | for the chores were really too hard work for | barn-yard and snorted. 
from the rest of us. } Aunt Sally knew that Thad was “puttering ' such a small boy. Meantime we had withdrawn a little one 
Thad was not by any means a fool I can as-| round,” as she said, making something or other;| The deacon owned a two-year-old bull, which | side, and assumed the attitude of disinterested 


sure you,—only’ “queér.””» He had apparently but of course did not suppose that he had any | the boys called ‘‘Padduck.”’ He was as surly, | spectators. The deacon turned excitedly to 
tonear relatives. During his boyhood he lived | designs on the churn, when after pouring in the | unruly and ugly a little brute as ever ate hay. | Thaddeus. But Thad was absorbed by a single 
vith Dea. Willis’ family. There was some dis-| cream on the next morning, she trundled the| The cattle were tied with wooden bows in a/ aspect of the fracas. “Hokey, grandpa! wa’n’t 

lean-to running parallel with the threshing-floor | them tough tails!” he exclaimed. 


tant relationship between them, I believe; but jchurn out tohim. _ 
his parents were either dead, or else had bound| No sooner was Thad alone with the churn, and| of the barn. Little Padduck was tied at the| At that the rest of us laughed, and the deacon 
him out to live with the deacon, it matters little | the door closed between him and Aunt Sally, | tower end of the lean-to, next to the horse-stalls, | looked at Thad as if he did not quite know 
shich. | than he proceeded to test his new motive power. | which were boarded up high. 
The deacon and his wife, “Aunt Sally,” had | With a piece of strong twine he secured the lower | 
nuch trouble with Thad, and at times used to | 
whip him seyerely. | pulled out the pin, and started up the machine. | turn out the cattle. Go to untie him, and he} whipping; the deacon being a firm, and as I have 
Not that Thad was in any way saucy or rebel- | There was a strong breeze from the north-west. | would leap and strike with his horns, and swing- | no donbt, sincere believer in the use of the rod 
lious—on the contrary, he was one of the mildest, | Round went the sails, up went the crank. Un-!ing round sidewise, press us up against the |—in heroic doses. 
kindliest of boys—but he “puttered round,” the | fortunately it was too long jointed. The first lift | horse-stall. 


| minutes, but when done it was ‘‘warranted to 
| hold.” 

“Let him reef now!’’ cried Thad. 

And they did reef. But the splice held fast. 
Padduck could not now swing against us with- 
out swinging the big steer; and the steer seemed 
inclined to swing the other way. 

There was some vigorous jumping when we 
came to untie Padduck. 

Out leaped the ugly little bull. He got his fore- 
feet over the door-sill. There he hung and dug 
in his hoofs. The steer in the barn began to 
bawl. Padduck roared. 

They tore about so furiously that we did not 
dare to try to loosen the splice, but Thad untied 
the steer. Once free, the steer dragged his 
smaller companion back into the barn. 

Then they tried to fight. Down went the 
threshing-floor boards! The stanchions were 
broken. There was a fearful racket and bellow- 
in 
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2g. 
We got out of the way as best we could, and 
Thad took refuge on the haymow. 

At this juncture out rushed the deacon, with 
ia his spectacles on his head, for he was in the 
aie ws | midst of family prayers when the bellowing and 

| stamping began. Thad, having the stock to at- 
Thad did the barn chores. As the deacon had tend to before school, was not kept in to the 























whether to laugh at him or cut him in two with 
He was the worst creature to wn-bow and let | the hay-knife. 
end of the rod to the churn-dash. Thad then! out lever saw; and I used often to help Thad| It all ended, I believe, with the usual orthodox 


deacon said, and was “slower than stock-still.”’ 


Aunt Sally often declared that Thad never | gether with the ‘‘butter-cup,” into the roof, and 


tamed his board. Very likely this was true, 


made a dreadful noise and spattering! 


on the dash knocked the head of the churn, to- | 


Thad, int his patient, plodding way, would | 


| work for fifteen minutes trying to un-bow him. 
| Generally, when we called for him on our way 


I do not know whether Thaddeus Thompsoti, 
as a man, makes any money out of his numerous 
inventions. I think it doubtful. That class of 
inventors—of whom he is a good example~ 





for he was a boy who never realized the value of| Dismayed at this sure evidence of motive | to school that winter, we would find him trying Tarely do, 1am told. Yet it isa class to whom 
time, He was in his element when he could in-! power, Thad laid hold of the furiously plunging | to turn out Padduck, the world owes something of gratitude, never- 
venta new way of doing anything,—some little | dasher, and with both hands tried to stop it.) The animal grew worse and worse, and no theless. es 
job of work, perhaps, which atty one could do in | But it would go; he couldn’t hold it. | great wonder, for we neighboring boys used to | ay 





ten minutes,—even if he was half a day or all The cream flew! His sace was smeared. His! give him many a sound thump; but I don’t For the Companion. 


day doing it. | eyes were full. His clothes were covered with , think that Thad ever struck him. AUNT HESTER’S MONEY. 
That was what puzzled and disturbed the dea- it. But he held on nobly. | One morning he was so ugly that none of us By Ruth Chesterfield. 
ton, who was a staunch old farmer, and had | Hearing the racket, out ran Aunt Sally with a | could untie him. He would press up against the! Miss Hester Riggles, or Aunt Hester, as she 
only one way of doing his work, and thought it/ shrill, “Sakes alive, Thad! What for massy | horse-stall so spitefully that it was as much as! was commonly called, lived and flourished in 
Must always be done in that way and in no other. | sake are you about?” | one’s life was worth to endeavor to stand side of | the reign of King George III, of happy memory, 
As for Aunt Sally, she was an alert, deter- | “It’s all right, grandma’am,”’ panted Thad. | him, even if lucky enough to get past his heels | —happy, because but for him we might not 
mined little woman, nervous and fretful, and al-| ““Grandma’am, it’s all right,—only the crank | without a kick. | now be celebrating the Centennial of our Re- 
Waysina hurry. Ah me! the breath Aunt Sal- 





ly spent trying to hurry up Thad! 

Thad’s windmill was a standing joke through- | 
cut the neighborhood. All through his boyhood | 
at the deacon’s, it was one of Thad’s household 
iuties to do the churning. Aunt Sally had a’ 
. "y; and during the summer, churning was 

*cessary two and three times a week. 

Pa © used an old-fashioned barrel churn, the 
— "of which played up and down. Aunt! 
ly had no faith in crank churns. 

It was pretty hard work for a slight boy like 
tw No doubt he turned the matter over in l 
~ ind a great many times as he tugged at the | 

™m-das 


j sh, under the deacon’s shed, on the hot 
uly Mornings, 


Atlength, he conceived the idea of churning | 
oo power. Well aware, however, of the | 
ms deep-rooted aversion to ‘wild idees,”” 


prudently waited till the second week in 


J int is a leetle too long.”’ 
But Aunt Sally cared no more for “crank- 
jints”’ than for the handle of the Great Dipper. 


She thought only of the loss of her cream, and | 


in her indignation she gave the boy such a cuf- 
fing as he never forgot, and the cream about 
his ears made it fit all the closer. 


Seeing that the invention was dangerously un- | 


popular, Thad wanted now to take down the 
windmill—before the deacon came home. But 
Aunt Sally wouldn’t allow it. She declared it 
should remain, so that the deacon might see with 
his own eyes the black enormity of the scheme. 

The deacon came home, and so far forgot his 
dignity on looking at the result of Thad’s inven- 
tion, that by the time his boy was fairly out of 
his hands the windmill had become a sore sub- 
ject in his memory. 

Tying the cattles’ tails together was another 
of his Inckless schemes, 


We all gave up trying, and stood watching the | 


fierce animal at a safe distance. We could have 
slaughtered the brute with a good relish. 

It was then that Thad proposed tying Pad- 
duck’s tail to the tail of a large three-year-old 
steer that was standing next in the row, so that 
the bull could not swing round against us. 

“T set out to do it yesterday morning,” said 
Thad. 

To seize hold of the two tails and tie them to- 
gether by the long stiff hair, was but the work 
ofa minute. This first knot slipped. 

“That wasn’t the way,” said Thad. So we 
held them for Thad to tie, secretly tickled, and 
expecting that some serious pranks would fol- 
low. 

Thad spliced the two tails as handsomely as a 
sailor would splice a broken cable. To make it 
the firmer, he took an old whip-lash and wound 
that around the splice. This took him some 


‘wheel, struggled for mastery. 


public. 

Aunt Hester was a spinster. By this I mean 
nothing disparaging. I use the word in its prim- 
itive sense. She was a woman who spun,—spun 
not street-yarn, but good, honest wool and flax. 
She was spinning that memorable morning on 


| which our story begins,—the 12th of August, 


namely, Anno Domini 1777. She was in the 
front, or, as she would have told you, the ‘‘fore- 
room,” while Mrs. Riggles was in the kitchen, 
baking in the great oven. 

Moses, a cherub of three, was entertaining, by 
means of a basket of clothes-pins, a still younger 
cherub, who sat on a blanket in the middle of 
the floor. Both faces were well besmeared with 


| molasses and huckleberries, showing the interest 
they took in their mother’s culinary operations. 

The voices of the children, the jingle of Mrs. 

| Riggles’ crockery, and the hum of Miss Riggles’ 

Suddenly an- 
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other sound mingled with and predominated 
over all these. It was the clattering of horses’ 
hoofs, and Aunt Hester cricd out in an excited 
tone,— 

“Why, what's the meaning of this? Look, 
Prudence, look! Here’s a regiment of troopers 
coming down the road!”’ 

Prudence, alias Mrs. Riggles, dropped the pie 
she was just trimming off, and flew to the front 
windows, followed by Moses, who did not heed 
that he had knocked the baby over in his mad 
career. 

The regiment, on nearer view, resolved itself 
into six men, but the six were veritable red- 
coats, with jingling spurs and clattering sabres, 
and it is no wonder that Aunt Hester’s terrified 
imagination magnified them a hundred-fold. 
They galloped on in the direction of the tavern, 
the muffled sound of receding hoofs and a cloud 
of dust alone telling that the whole was not a 
vision. 

But before Mrs. Riggles had picked up and 
quieted the baby, who all this time had been ly- 
ing on his back like a great turtle in the market- 
place, her eldest son, Andrew, came hurriedly 
into the house, exclaiming,— 

“News, news! Burgoyne and his army are 
within six miles of us. They’re going to burn 
every town, and kill every man, woman and 
child between here and Boston!” 

“Hold your tongue, boy!”’ said Aunt Hester, 
who saw that her sister-in-law showed signs of 
swooning, which would have been exceedingly 
inconvenient at that crisis. ‘‘King George’s cut- 
throats are bad enough, I grant you, but they’re 
not wild Indians.” 

“Where is your father? Why doesn’t he 
come?”’ cried Mrs. Riggles. 

“T left him out there talking it over with the 
men while I ran on to tell the news. He’ll be 
here in a minute,” said Andrew. And at that 
instant another hurried step was heard, and Mr. 
Riggles entered. 

“Well, now we shall get the plain truth,’’ ob- 
served Aunt Hester, 

“You saw the troopers?” questioned Mr. Rig- 
gles. 

“Yes, who are they, and what does it mean?” 

“They are the advance guard of Burgoyne’s 
army, and it means that the whole force are on 
the march to Boston.” 

“There, what did I tell you?” cried ‘Andrew, 
delighted to have his story made good, even at 
the risk of falling into the hands of the British. 

“But they won’t come with tomahawks and 
scalping-knives,”’ retorted Aunt Hester. 

“No, not exactly that, but you can’t tell what 
they willdo. They'll have everything their own 
way, that’s certain, for there isn’t force enough 
in town to make any stand against them. So 
we've talked it over, and concluded that we'd 
best slip away for a few days,—at least, most of 
us have, So come, Andy, and help me get the 
horses ready.” 

Andrew, who enjoyed the excitement of the 
occasion, followed his father with alacrity, and 
the two women made haste to prepare for the 
expedition. 

Moses was the first object of Mrs. Riggles’ at- 
tention, for he had been discovered holding a 
revel among her sweetmeats, and while she was 
washing his face with a vigor which made the 
young culprit howl lustily, Aunt Hester passed 
through the room with a japan box in her hand. 

“They sha’n't have this,’”’ observed she. 

Her sister-in-law heard the remark, but was 
too much engrossed to reply, and in twenty 
minutes from the time Mr. Riggles entered the 
house, the cavalcade was on its way. 

The order of their march was this: Mr, and 
Mrs. Riggles, with the baby, rode old Sorrel, one 
of the farm-horses; Aunt Hester and Moses fol- 
lowed, mounted on its mate; while Andrew rode 
the colt discursively, now behind, now ambling 
at the side of one of the other horses, and now 
galloping far ahead, as the spirit moved. 

Iu this manner they reached Derryfield at 
eight o'clock the same evening. 

But the change thus lightly made had conse- 
quences which none anticipated. The alarm, 
it is true, proved a false one, a mere ruse of 
Burgoyne, to intimidate the people while his 
soldiers possessed themselves of their cattle and 
stores; but the fatigue and exposure of the jour- 
ney had proved too much for Aunt Hester, and 
she was taken sick almost immediately after her 
arrival. 

At first no danger was anticipated, but on the 
third day the disease took an unfavorable turn, 
and she sunk into a lethargy, from which she 
was never fully aroused. It was attempted once 
when her brother, seeing that her end was near, 
thought fit to ask if she had any directions to 
give. 

“Yes,” she replied, opening her eyes languid- 
ly, “my money—is in—the box,”’ 





‘*And the box?” 

“IT put it—I put it’—then she relapsed into 
lethargy, and spoke no more. She dicd that 
night. 

After that, Mr. Riggles enlisted in the army, 
and was killed at the battle of Stillwater. As 
soon as Andrew was old enough, he, too, enlist- 
ed, and served till the war was over. Mrs. Rig- 
gles, meanwhile, remained in Derryfield. So it 
was not till peace was declared, and the United 
States acknowledged a free and independent na- 
tion, that the remnant of tho Riggles family re- 
turned to the home they had left so suddenly 
long years before. 

Andrew, then a stripling, was now a young 
man of three or four and twenty; Moses a well- 
grown boy of eleven; and the baby, named Ga- 
maliel for his father, but called Gammy for short, 
was a rugged urchin in jacket and trousers. 

Andrew went to work with a will to restore 
the farm toa state of productiveness, while with- 
in doors Mrs. Riggles’ hands were never idle, 
for nothing remained to them now but the farm, 
and it would be long before they could hope for 
any aid from the government. 

Of course Aunt Hester’s money was not for- 
gotten, but although, as Mrs. Riggles said, “they 
had searched every corner large enough to hold 
a thimble,”’ it could not be found. 

“Oh, well, never mind, mother. I dare say 
there wasn’t much, any way.” 

“Yes, but there was,” persisted she. “Your 
father’s sister was well off; he always said so. 
Many and many a time he’s tried to persuade 
her to invest it somewhere, but she wouldn’t 
hear to him. Your Aunt Hester was a head- 
strong woman, if she is dead. But there, I’ve 
nobody but myself to blame, after all. Why 
didn’t I ask her what she did with it that morn- 
ing we went away. It would have saved us all 
this trouble. To think I saw the box in her hand! 
I never can forgive myself for my stupidity.” 

“Tt must be that somebody has stolen it, so 
let’s think no more about it,’’ said Andrew. 

It was a year from this time, one bright day in 
summer, that Gammy stole a pot-hook from the 
crane, tied it to his kite-string, and went out 
fishing in an old well, which Andrew was about 
to fill up with stones. 

Gammy had been forbidden to play about this 
well, but this did not at all detract from his 
pleasure in the occupation; in fact, it seemed’ 
rather to add zest to it; from which you see that 
he was very far from being a model boy. 

He had fished perhaps half an hour, and land- 
ed nothing but an old shoe, a hat, and a hoop 
of some long-forgotten bucket, when something 
pulled at his line which with all his strength he 
could not raise. After tugging till he was tired, 
he looked about and spied Moses stoning the 
early apple tree. 

He called loudly, “Come here, I’ve got a 
bite!”? And as Moses came running towards 
him, he added, “It must be an awful big fish. I 
shouldn’t wonder if it was a whale.” 

At this Moses laughed, but good-naturedly 
grasped the line, and together they easily drew 
it up. 

“’Tisn’t a fish, after all!’’ cried Gammy, impa- 
tiently, and, discouraged at his ill luck, gave the 
object a kick, which he intended should send it 
back into the well. Instead of that, it flew apart, 
and out rolled a heap of coins. 

“Hurrah!” shouted Moses, “that’s a fish 
worth catching.” 

Andrew, who was ploughing in the next field, 
heard the shout, and ran to see what mischief 
the boys were at now; and Mrs. Riggles heard it 
too, and got there as soon as he did, thinking 
that Gammy had fallen into the well. 

For one moment both eyed the treasure in si- 
lence, then exclaimed in a breath,— 

‘Aunt Hester's money, as I live!” 





A SCRIPTURAL RETORT. 

A writer in the Independent tells an anecdote 
in illustration of the familiarity with the Scrip- 
tures which marked the late Prof. Albert Hop- 
kins, of Williams College. 

“A dozen of us were once favored by having 
him for a few weeks at the same table. We 
readily complied with his request that we should 
follow him each morning at breakfast in repeat- 
ing a Bible verse. This being done, he would 
begin with the man at his right, and, going 
around in order, would give a verse correspond- 
ing to each verse that had been quoted. I never 
knew him fail or hesitate either to remember in 
their order the verses cited, or in giving to each 
an appropriate parallel. 

“One of our company was an inveterate lag- 
gard,—late at prayers and tardy at breakfast,— 
but so fertile in excuses as generally to escape 
severe censure. Coming in later than usual one 
morning, he gave for his verse, ‘Woe unto him 





that riseth up early in the morning!’ 


“The merriment caused by this clever curtail- 
ment of Scripture, the professor instantly turned 
into a roar of laughter, at the delinquent’s ex- 
pense, by giving as his parallel, ‘Deliver mec 
from the hand of strange children, whose mouth 
speaketh vanity!’ ” 


2 





For the Companion. 
FAIRY TOP MANSE. 
By Mary A. Denison. 
CHAPTER X.—CONCLUSION. 

The days passed slowly. I occupied every square 
inch of time, as Miss Belle Scott would have ex- 
pressed herself, to keep dull care away. 

Among other improvements, Dart had not forgot- 
ten our old piano, which gave forth a hearty ring 
yet. It had been new wired and put in tune, and 
though I was no proficient in music, I loved the 
sweet old songs I had so often soothed my invalid 
mother with, and the melodies that I could always 
call up from my own weird fancies. 

On the morning of the fourth day a letter came 
from Philadelphia. The very first words gave me 
indescribable pleasure. Miunie had remembered 
me, and called me, as she had said she should, 
“Dearcousin.” How pleasant it was to see in fancy 
the old household, with which I had become famil- 
iar, the school-room, now deserted, the long table, 
with its happy faces. 

“Mamma misses you very much,’ so the letter 
went on to say, “and Miss Roche talks more about 
you than I ever knew her to about anybody. Miss 
Bell Scott has lost her uncle, but gained a little in- 
dependence, so that she need not go out governess- 
ing, if she does not wish to. She is pleased to think 
that now she can stay a we 9 longer and pursue her 
favorite studies. She had expected not to come 
back after this vacation, but we should all feel lost 
without sight of her abstracted face. Mr. St. Bouve 
is here to-day. He waits upon mamma and myself 
to some great lecture by an English professor. He 
wishes to be remembered very particularly to Miss 
a What a splendid name that is! and how 
well it fits your stature and appearance! while what 
a pitiful little personage mine makes me seem to be. 
Both, J believe, are more or less applicable. I sup- 

ose you have heard from Dpuglas before this, and 

hope the good news makes you happy.” 

The letter dropped from my hand. With wildly- 
throbbing pulses, I wondered what the paragraph 
meant, for this was all, and the letter concluded 
with earnest protestations of affection, and a few 
characteristic lines from Myrtle Braddock. 

“Thope the good news makes you happy” went 
ringing through head and heart; and I could do 
nothing that day but embroider by fits and starts, 
pretend to help Moxie in the same way, feed my 
doves and my bird, talk a little with poor old Nora, 
almost too old to blink, and pass the time in vaguely 
wondering why no message had come to me. 

Before night, I was the recipient of two more let- 
ters, one of them from Mr. Douglas Braddock, in 
which he trusted I had received his dispatch, which 
I certainly had not. 

He gave me a minute description of his travels, 
discouragements and successes. He had been on the 
road nearly four days, stopping at all the way stu- 
tions, put on false tracks, walked dozens of miles 
out of his way, but found at last that a man answer- 
ing the description of Dart had got off at a place 
seldom stopped at, not far from Philadelphia; that 
he had staggered, and seemed to be in liquor; that 
late at night, a farmer, going through the woods 
with a load of hickory, hearing a strange noise, 
found my poor brother by the side of the road, quite 
dclirious, and ina high fever. That he traced him 
to the farm-house, and learned that the farmer's 
family, having no conveniences for nursing a strang- 
er, had taken good care of his valuables, pocket- 
book and watch, but had sent him to a hospital in 
Philadelphia; and there he found him on the very 
verge of death; that the fever had turned that night, 
during which he obtained permission to watch with 
him; and that now—at the date of writing—the pa- 
tient was very weak, but was slowly recovering. 

All my pride and anger vanished as I perused this 
precious letter, for I felt that Dart was restored to 
me; and in some way it seemed that I was indebted 
for his life to Douglas Braddock, 

I had plenty to think of now, and I pleased myself 
fancying how Dart had borne his illness, how he 
looked, how Douglas watched with and read to him. 
I remembered that my brother's illnesses had always 
been sudden and rapid, and that in the lightest fe- 
vers he was always delirious; and Moxie told how 
they searched for him all one night, when he was a 
boy of ten, he having, in a slight attack of malaria, 
wandered several miles from his home. 

The other letter was from Miss Doyle,—a strange, 
sad record. 

It seems that the journey to Baltimore was aruse on 
the part of her friends. She was allowed to journey 
alone, that her suspicions might not be roused, but 
every possible preparation had been made for her 
removal toa retreat, a place of repute, where she 
might be weaned from the habit which had fastened 
its dreadful fangs upon her. 

Her letter to me was very pitiful. In me she con- 
fided, she said, because I had always been as frank 
in dealing with her faults as her virtues. She was 
very angry with all her immediate relatives for de- 
ceiving her, and she wished to confess everything to 
me, which she did. 

It seems she had always been accustomed to nar- 
cotics, her nurse having begun the habit, and much 
sickness fostered it. A servant, placed in a confi+ 
dential position, had first initiated her into the use 
of opium, and the love of it was strong long before 
she entered Mrs. !Braddock’s seminary for young 


In this letter she also explained the vision I hag 
seen, and which had for some time troubled me, 
Iler motive for originating the story of the haunted 
house was that she might conceal the notes written 
to St. Bouve. 

The night on which Sooty had seen her, she hag 
thrown a sheet over her, and gone into the school. 
room with a candle, in order to see for herself what 
were the contents of the paper which Minnie Brad. 
dock had written, for she suspected she had informed 
against her; and it seemed, she added, as if she had 
rather the whole world had knowledge of her wretch- 
ed habit than I. 

But I had taken the paper away, so that she never 
knew. 

When Sooty opened the door and cried out, she 
had immediately extinguished the candle and haur- 
ried into the shadow. ‘In fact,” she added, can- 
didly, “it used to seem very slow at Madam Brad- 
dock’s, for 1 had been to schools where the scholars 
had it all their own way, and the teachers winked 
at it. 

“When you, a Southern girl like myself, came, I 
thought at first that I might make you a companion 
in mischief, and so I sought you out; but I soon saw 
that you were too proud and too well trained to af. 
ford me all the gratification Iexpected. And yet] 
grew to like you immensely,” she added, “and if I 
ever get out of this place alive, I shall come straight 
to Fairy Top, and celebrate my deliverance from 
durance vile in that lovely spot.” 

It was a strange letter from a strange character, 
in which good and evil were most singularly blend- 
ed. I put it away with a determination to write an 
answer, and, if possible, keep the influence active 
which 1 seemed to have acquired over her. 

It was about this time that Sooty declined to an- 
swer to so unattractive a cognomen. 

“J reckon, after all, you’d better call me Susan,” 
she said, “case, you see, I’m not so awful black since 
I’m growed up.” 

We agreed together that she was thenceforth to 
be called Susy, that being a sort of compromise, and 
she was not to answer to the old name at all. Susy 
could now write a very fair hand, and came to me 
every day to set her a copy, having acknowledged 
after a while, with a good deal of giggling, that “Mr, 
Telemachus had done rit her such 2 beautiful letter, 
and she reckoned as she could answer it sometime.” 

The next letter that came from Mr. Douglas pre- 
dicted the speedy convalescence of Dart, and then 
we received a brief note, saying that in a day ortwo 
he would set out for home, and we might expect 
him very soon. 

Such a happy household as that old manse was on 
receipt of this! Old Sickles declared himself “al- 
mos* young agin,” and went out with an intenton 
devastation into the poultry-yard. It even seemed 
as if Nero anticipated the joy of the expected ar 
rival, for he oftener left his kennel, and got up a 
series of feeble wags in honor of the occasion. The 
doves must have known it, for they were fluttering 
back and forth continually. 

Lhad quite banished my dislike for Mr. Douglas 
Braddock, and felt an impulse to thank him for the 
great and good work he had wrought. 

Moxie and I made the wholo house smile ins 
way, by throwing open windows, and trimming the 
rooms with geranium blossoms and ground iry. 
Then you should have looked upon our cupboard 
shelves and seen the rows upon rows of jellies and 
canned fruit, the dozens of golden custards, the 
loaves of bread, white and brown, the pyramids of 
fruit, and silver and golden cake. Ah, we were very 
happy those few last days. 

Some of our neighbors called now, as they said 
there was a young lady at home, and I found them 
genial, and disposed to be very kind. They earnest- 
ly hoped I should not go to school again, but remain 
and do the honors of Fairy Top, which for so long 
had been a dead letter in the social world. 

They spoke of excursions, of moonlight rides, and 
I seemed to sec once more the groups that in olden 
time, before the war had so decimated our numbers, 
had gathered at the bend of the road for the holiday 
ride or excursion, 

I had no clue by which to be guided, or I should 
have met my brother at the depot. The time at the 
last, therefore, lagged a little, and I was forced to 
devise ways and means by which to keep from over 
wrought anxiety. 

At last! at last the joyful sight of a carriage at the 
second bend of the road, half a mile from Fairy 
Top! Sickles, and Moxie, and I flew down the ter- 
races to the road gate, while Nero stood at the top 
flight, complacently looking down, and actually 
barking, a feat he had not accomplished for a yea 
at the least. Nearer and nearer drew the carriage. 

“Dar’s 2 woman in there,” said Moxie. My heart 
sank. Could it possibly be Miss Doyle? I hardly 
felt like giving her a hearty welcome yet. How 
anxious I grew! Ah, now I could see Dart’s pale 
face, very pallid, though smiling. And now they 
were close to the gate,—and now—I saw nothing, for 
the blurring tears; I only felt myself drawn to mY 
brother’s bosom, and a long, sweet kiss imprinted on 
my lips. 

“She hasn’t a word of welcome for me,” said # 
well-known voice, and in another moment darling 
Minnie was in my atms, beautiful, gentle Minnie 
Braddock. But the day’s sweet surprises were n0% 
yet ended, for next came St. Bouve, and I saw the 
end of his tiolin-ense in the carriage. Icould hart 
ly spenk for joy, 

“Your brother insisted that I should come avd 
Fairy Top air,” said Minnie. 

“T dare say I’m not pale a bit, though you se Mr 
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fleet, what a paradise! I didn’t dream there was 
such a spot in the country.” 

“Miss Regie,’’ said Mr. Douglas Braddock, coming 
from taking some parcels out of the carriage, “last, 
put I hope not least;” and almost before I knew it, 
[had both his hands in both miue,and bowed my 
head over them. 

I can’t help it if a tear or two fell, for my eyes 
were full. He did not divine it, perhaps, but my 
heart was thanking him for all he had done. It 
secmed as if he had saved my brother to me twice. 
Perhaps, however, my emotion explained itself, for 
there was a& new expression in his face when I 
looked up. 

“[ couldn’t be sick here if I tried,” laughed Min- 
nie, 13 She mounted the steps, assisted by Dart and 
St. Bouve. 

Icould see, however, that she was far from being 
restored to health. The shock that had been given 
to her delicate frame was likely to have lasting 
effect. 

If Icould but make you realize what happy days 
and weeks followed! How we boated, and rode, 
and walked, and drove, till long after the frost 
came, and the forest was one mighty cathedral, full 
of long-drawn aisles and glorious arches, hung with 
banners of the richest colors and devices that Octo- 
ber could invent, or the willing trees could carry! 
How the heavens were blue and sunny for days to- 
gether, and the Indian summer glowed, and smiled, 
and rustled through groves and meadows, giving 
joy and beauty with every graceful step. How on 
moonlighted nights we sat in the great bay window, 
facing to the south, and St. Bouve, somewhere in 
the shadows of the room, drew our very hearts from 
uswith the sweetness of his music,—music which 
he never vouchsafed the public, drawn from the 
fount of inexhaustible genius —improvisations as 
rare as sparkling and beautiful, 

Minnie rapidly improved in health, and my broth- 
erdeclared that he could spare neither of us that 
winter, and so we remained at Fairy Top, Minnie 
and I,and were merry and happy, even when the 
frost was creeping over the window-panes, and the 
snow heaping drifts against the very doors. 

It was long before I heard from Miss Doyle again, 
and then, I am happy to say, the news was not dis- 
conraging. She was at home, and professed to be 
thoroughly cured of the habit that had come very 
near making a wreck of her beauty and her soul. 
She still keeps up 2 correspondence with me, but 
has never yet visited Fairy Top, though often threat- 
ening to do so. 

The school still flourishes, though not now in the 
heart of the city, and Minnie Braddock is one of the 
teachers. Every vacation she comes to us at Fairy 
Top, andl—I don’t know—I am going to do my best 
to keep her with us altogether. 

“Iz it not curious? but I found out not long ago 
that Douglas Braddock was the real author of the 
“MAID AND THE DOVEs.” 

He wrote it for my brother, after hearing him cx- 
press the same thing in the homeliest prose. 

He and I are on the very best of terms, and we all 
agrec heartily upon one thing,—that there never 
was and never will bo again so sweet and lovely a 
homestead as Fairy Top Manse. 
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For the Companion, 
THE HORSE-THIEVES. 
By Theodora Robinson Jenness, 

“Better fotch up dem donkeys down in de fur 
feed lot, an’ go after de Scar Committee in a hurry,” 
uid Smut Patch, the black squatter’s boy, appear- 
ing in Mrs. Hodson’s sitting-room one afternoon in 
late November. 

“What’s the trouble now?” inquired Mrs. Hod- 
son, rather carelessly, she being engaged in count- 
ing off stitches for a heel sock. 

“Do hoss-theibs got glong—hull gang. Dey’r 
enough ter scar do cbil ono hisself, wid dar long 
whiskers, rod shirts, an’ braces o’ shinin’ pistols,” 
sid Smut, advancing towards the fire in a shivering 
condition, 

“How do you know how they look?” questioned 
Beck Hodson. 

“Seen ’em dis bery arternoon. Dis yer’s de way I 
got ter sce ’em:; I’so gwine down ter Walnut timber, 
ter zamine de trap I'd sot ter kotch de polecat 
What's been trublin’ my red-bird net dese sebral 
nights back. Seen smoke comin’ out ob de chimbly 
on de olo Coon cabin as I’se passin’ by. Dat sprised 
me, cause I knowed nobuddy didn’t lib down dar. 
80 I jes’ erep’ up and peeped in a chink in de logs, 
an’ dar dey was, down ’fore a blazin’ fire, shufflin’ 
cards an’ drinkin’ whiskey. Next I put my ear to 
de chink, an’ hern ’em plan ’bout runnin’ off yer 
daddy’s sorrel trotter, de bay mars, an’ yer own 
gay pony, Miss Rebeccy.” 

This might have been startling news, in view of 
the fact that every man upon the place excepting 
Jim, the chore-boy, together with the whole neigh- 
bothood, were off hunting horse-thieves in an ad- 
bining county; but Smut Patch was noted for his 
vivid imagination. Aware of this, Beck said,— 

“I believe you're just lying.” 

“Deed, miss, it’s de strictes’ struth I eber told, an’ 
I'll swar to it on de Bible,” protested Smut, crossing 
his ebony hands reverently over an open edition of 
Webster's Unabridged, at the same time solemnly 
Tepeating, “Better fotch up dem donkeys, an’ go 
alter le Scar Committee in a hurry.” 

Smnt’s carnestness conld not fail to impress his 
ts. Laying aside her knitting, Mrs. Hodson 
said, — 

“If that’s the case, it mnst be tlre same gang that 
the Vigilance Committee are now after, It seems 





hardly possible that they would return this way so 


soon. Still, one can’t tell what they might do. The 
horses are all in the stable, and that can be securely 
locked. Itmight be well enough to have the don- 
keys driven to the stable lot; but Jim's gone over to 
Mr. Winnick’s, and I’m afraid he will be late in 
coming back.” 

“He won't be home till mornin’ if he’s gone whar 
Judy Winnick libs,” observed Smut, knowingly. 
“Teil ye what, though, if J'se jes’ mounted on ycr 
gray pony, Miss Rebeccy, me 'n’ somebuddy else 
could fotch ’em up easy ’nough. S’pose you 
couldn't do nothin’ ’bout it, bein’ as yer a gal,” and 
Suut turned to Beck with aggravating loftiness. 

Now it was Beck’s theory that a boy can do noth- 
ing which 2 healthy girl is not capable of doing also. 
Therefore she replied,— 

“Being as I’m a girl, I allow that I can fetch up 
exactly as many donkeys as you or any other boy.” 

Donning her hood and cloak, she prepared to put 
her theory into practice. Beck and Smut both 
mounted the gray pony, Smut’s innate sense of pro- 
priety locating him far back upon the haunches, 

The further feed lot was connected with the sta- 
ble by a long, straight lane. Two sets of bars led 
into this lot, very near together. One opened on 
the prairie, the other into the stable lane. Beck 
and Smut entered through the prairie-bars. 

“Now den,” Sinut volunteered, “I'll *jes slide 
down an’ put up dese yer bars an’ open down de od- 
ders, while you slip round de drove an’ fotch ’em up 
dis way.” 

Smut put up the prairie-bars, but through mistake 
or mischief, let thei down again instead of the lane 
bars through which the donkeys were to be driven. 
The consequence was, the whole drove bolted for :he 
prairie. 

* Now you’ve made a nice affair!’’ cried Beck, dis- 
mayed. 

“He, he, he! what a curis’stake! My! how dey 
does kick ’n’ scamper! I jes’ seen one cut asom- 
merset five times ’thout takin’ bref. Dem critters 
won't stop short ob de territory, in my ’pinion,” 
roared Smut, clutching the fence for a support. 

Beck had but to go back to the house and report 
the escape of the donkeys. Smut left the Hodson 
premises with the parting advise, “Better go after 
de Scar Committee ina hurry. De hoss-theibs knows 
de men’s all gone, fer I hern ’em say so.” 

Beck and her mother sat together, near the close 
of day, talking over tho intelligence which Smut 
had offered with such startling vividness. Notwith- 
standing their doubts respecting his truthfulness, 
anxiety crept into their minds as evening ap- 
proached. At length Beck said, decisively, “It will 
never do to risk it, ma. ’Twould break pa up cn- 
tirely to lose his sorrel trotter and bay mares. I'm 
going after the Scare Committec.” 

“Who are they?” inquired Mrs. Hodson, with a 
smile, 

“The six Bell cirls.” 

Beek’s mother laughed outright. “I’m afraid siz 
girls could hardly scare away a gang of desperate 
horse-thievesif they were bent u. ona raid,” she said, 

“Don’t know aboutthat. They're tallas Amazons 
and brave as lions, and every one of them is surer 
with a pistol than half the fellows that have gone 
off with the Vigilance Committee, hunting horse- 
thieves, They couldn’t go because they’re girls, but 
to show what they can do, they’ve formed into a 
Scare Committee, and declared themsclves ready to 
guard any stock-yard in the country whilo the men 
are gone.” 

After much persuasion, Beck gained her mother’s 
consent, and mufiled to the eyes with woollen wrap- 
pings, started off upon her pony for a two miles 
ride across the prairic. 

Tho six Bell girls, ranging in age from fifteen to 
twenty-three, were pioncers in the fullest sense of 
the word. They could plough and harvest, herd 
stock and build rail-fences, and, if need be, slay a 
pig as skilfully as an experienced butcher. The 
Bell farm had been a claim on which the girls had 
worked out a pre-emption right, under the direc- 
tion of their father, “old lame Tommy,” as he was 
called. 

The Scare Committee were cating supper when 
Beck arrived, their father being absent on the 
horse-thief hunt. Keen excitement spread through- 
out their ranks when she made known her errand. 
It cooled considerably, however, as they learned the 
source from which she had received her warning. 

“If Smut Patch wasn’t such a noted liar, I should 
reckon there was a tol’able good prospect of an en- 
counter,”’ said Kate, the eldest of the girls. ‘How- 
ever, we'll gear up and yallop over, lest he may 
have told the truth by some mistake.” 

Kate lit an extra candle, and the girls scaled a 
ladder to the cabin-loft. Beck heard a noisy shuf- 
fling overhead for a few minutes, and then they all 
came down again, equipped in various disguises, 
with black masks covering their faces. 

“My! what a pack of scare-crows you are!” 
laughed Beck, jumping backward, with pretended 
fright, as a vindictive-looking fellow in a slouch hat 
and corn-overalls came towards her with warlike 
strides. “I don’t see now why you won’t do as well 
as men; but do you really reckon you contd capture 
a gang of horse-thieves?” she added, doubtfully. 

“No, we don’t expect to capture them,” replied a 
voice which Beck recognized as Kate's. If they 
come round where we are stopping, we shall just 
stalk ont and point our pistols at them. After that, 
T can’t predict what will take place, but I don’t bhe- 
lieve your father’ll lose his sorrel trotter and bay 
mares, at all events.” 

By the time the girls were mounted, it was snow- 
ing fast; a regular north-wester had set in, For the 








sake of shelter, they took the timber road, instead 
of crossing the open prairie, as Beck had done in 
coming after them. 

When half way through the timber, Beck brought 
her pony toa sudden halt, and said, “What's that? 
The tramp of horses just behind us, I believe.” 

All stopped to listen, 

“It’s a troop of horsemen, and they’re coming 
after us right lively. We must out of this timber in 
ahurry. "Twon’t do to be overtaken here,” said 
Kate, excitedly. They spurred up their horses, and 
ere long reached an opening where an old wood- 
road— now unused—led outward to the prairie. 
Kate struck into this, the rest following in single file. 

It was a hazardous undertaking. Quantities of 
dead underbrush strewed the way, which, covered 
with newly-fallen snow, ensnared the horses’ feet, 
and caused the girls to almost lose their balance in 
their blundering flight. But they gained the prairie 
safely, through a miracle, and there stopped again 
to listen. The wind swept past them with a whistle, 
but Katie’s keen car still heard a heavy crackling 
down the old wood-road. 

“There’s no mistake,—we are pursued, and it must 
be the horse-thieves,” she said, now thoroughly 
aroused; and instantly her brain began to forma 
plan of action. 

The Hodson farm was yet a mile away. To at- 
tempt to outrun their pursuers on the open prairie 
would be useless, as the girls were mounted on 
work-horses and steady-going mules. 

“We must wake a stand somewhere, and fire upon 
them if they advance,”’ was Kate’s immediate deci- 
sion. “The old Coon corral—let’s cut down there, 
and run our horses under the straw windbreak,” 
Polly said, her foolhardiness still clinging to her. 
Riding in ahead of Kate, she led the way along the 
prairie border towards the horse-thief rendezvous. 
In the extremity, the girls all followed. 

The old corral was distant from the cabin several 
rods. At one end was the straw windbreak, a long, 
narrow shed, open except upon the northward side 
and overhead. Running their horses into this, they 
wheeled about and formed a line of cavalry, Beck 
being placed behind them for protection. 

Thus arranged, they strained their ears to listen 
for the tramp of their pursuers. They were nearer 
than the girls had thonght, indeed quite close to 
them, coming against the northward side of the 
fortification. 

Suddenly a musical bray saluted the girls’ cars. 
This solo was followed by a full chorns, until a 
braying concert was fully under way. 

“Goodness! it’s the donkeys!” exclaimed Beck, 
almost falling from her horse, so overcome was she 
with joyful relief, 

The whole drove were there together, biting and 
kicking each other furiously in their attempts to 
enter the fortification, 

“IT might have thonght of them,” Beck added. 
“They always strike for the timber when they're 
turned out in winter, and are sure to follow any onc 
they can get track of.” 

“Humph! we'd better change our name, and call 
oursclves the Seared Committee,” said crestfallen 
Polly. 

“Well, for my part, I’m glad it’s happened just so, 
We've had all the fun of a regular encounter, with- 
out any of the consequences. It has been a valuable 
experience,”’ declared Kate, philosophically, 

“Yes,” laughed Polly, “but one we'd better keep 
entirely to ourselves. I wouldn't have the Vigilance 
Committee get hold of it, for all the horses in the 
State of Kansas.” 

Of course the old cabin must be investigated now. 
The girls rode boldly up to it, and found it silent 
and deserted, as it had always been since Indian 
Coon had diced, leaving the property unheired. No 
signs of horse-thieves there; hence the girls decided 
tiat Smut’s story was a “villanous yarn.” 

Beck was a brave girl under ordinary circum- 
stances, but after the nervous shock she had re- 
ceived, she utterly refused to make the homeward 
trip alone that night; so the Bell sisters escorted 
her, with the purpose of remaining over night. 

When Beck arrived at home, she found her father 
there, and old lame Tommy, with several of the 
boys who had been absent with the Vigilance Com- 
mittee. They reported that the horse-thieves were 
safely lodged in Butler County jail. 

A genuine Western “candy-pull’” came off that 
evening at the Hodson farm, which Jim, the chore- 
boy, missed, on Judy Winnick’s account. Old lame 
Tommy and the girls stayed until morning. 

Beck did not see Smut Patch again for several 
days. When they met, she naturally inquired about 
the horse-thieves. 

“‘Hoss-theibs—hoss-theibs—lemme see, I most for- 
git. Oh, yis, I does ’'member now, He,he,he! I’se 
jes’ foolin’. Thought I’d raise de wind a little, 
seein’ dar wa’n't no men *bout de place. 1 likes ter 
see what kind ob stuff dese yer women an’ gals ise 
made outob. Hope de donkeys hes got back ’fore dis 
time. I’se powerful sot back ober dat dar ’stake ob 
mine. He, he, he!” 

The Scare Committee kept their secret, although 
Smut onght to have been punished for his decep- 
tion; and this is the first time it has ever been 
divulged. 





Not TOO OLD.—Do not he discouraged, boys and 
girls, who long to stndy and go to school, but cannot 
hecanse yon work on the farm, or in a factory, or at 
home helping mother. You will finda chance yet, 
if yon are bent npon it. A college professor, who 
died lately, could hardly write when he was twenty- 
one, and after that he earned the money to go to 
school and college, and went. Then he wrote a 





book, and so earned money with which to go to Eu- 
rope and study, and when he was ready to teach,a 
place was ready for him in Dartmouth College.— 
Church Union, 
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For the Companion, 
IF I WERE A BOY AGAIN, 
By James T, Fields. 

Let me tell you, my young friends, some of the 
things I would do if I were a boy again; some of the 
too often neglected acts I would strive to accomplish 
if it were in my power to begin all over anew. 

When we are no longer young, we look back and 
see where we might have done better and learned 
more, and the things we have neglected rise up and 
mortify us every day of our lives. May I enumerate 
some of the important matters, large and small, that 
if I were a boy again, I would be more particular 
about. 

I think I would learn to use my Jeft hand just as 
freely as my right one, so that if anything happened 
to lame either of them, the other would be all ready 
to write and “handle things,” just as if nothing had 
occurred. There is no reason in the world why both 
hands should not be educated alike. A little prac- 
tice would soon render one set of fingers just as ex- 
pert as the other, and I have known people who 
never thought, when a thing was to be done, which 
particular hand ought to do it, but the hand nearest 
the object took hold of it and did the office desired, 


At Home in the Dark, 

I would accustom myself to go about in the dark, 
and not be obliged to have a lamp or candle on 
every occasion. Too many of us are slaves to tho 
daylight, and decline to move forward an inch, with- 
out everything is visible. One of the most cheerful 
persons I ever knew was a blind old man, who had 
lost his sight by an accident at sea during his early 
manhood. He went everywhere, and could find 
things more easily than I could. When his wife 
wanted a spool of cotton, ora pair of scissors from 
up stairs, the gallant old gentleman went without 
saying a word, and brought it. He never asked any 
one to reach him this or that object, but seemed to 
have the instinct of knowing just where it was and 
how to get at it. 

Surprised at his power of finding things, I asked 
him one day for an explanation, and he told me that 
when he was a boy on board a vessel, it occurred to 
him that he might some time or other be deprived of 
sight, and he resolved to begin carly in life to rely 
more onasense of feeling than he had ever done 
before. And so he used to wander, by way of prac- 
tice, all over theship in black midnight, going down 
below, and climbing around anywhere and every- 
where, that he might in case of blindness not be- 
come wholly helpless and of no account in tho 
world, In this way he had educated himself to do 
without eyes when it became his lot to live a sight- 
less man, 

Learn to be a Mechanic. 

I would learn the art of using tools of various 
sorts, I think I would insist on learning some trado, 
even if I knew there would be no occasion to follow 
it when I grew up. 

What a pleasure it is in after life to be able to 
make something, ns the saying is; to construct a neat 
box to hold one’s pen and paper; or a pretty cabinet 
for a sister’s library; or to frame a favorite engray- 
ing for a Christmas present to a dear, kind mother, 
What 2 loss not to know how to mend a chair that 
refuses to stand up strong only because it needsa 
few tacks and a bit of leather here and there. Some 
of us cannot even drive a nail straight, and should 
we attempt to saw off an obtrusive piece of wood, 
ten to one we should lose a finger in the operation, 

It is a pleasant relaxation from books and study 
to work an hour every day ina tool-shop; and my 
friend, the learned and lovable Prof. Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, finds such a comfort in “mending 
things,” when his active brain needs repose, that ho 
sometimes brenks a piece of furniture on purpose 
that he may have the relief of putting it together 
again much better than it was before. He is as 
good a mechanic as he isa poet; but there is noth- 
ing mechanical about his poetry, as you all know 
who have read his delightful pieces. An English 
author of great repute said to me not long ago, 
“Prof. Holmes is writing the best English of our 
time.’”? And I could not help adding, “Yes, and in- 
venting the best stereoscopes, too!” 


Knowledge of Country Things. 

I think I would ask permissi if Thad hapy d 
to be born in a city—to have the opportunity of pass- 
ing all my vacations in the country, that I might 
learn the names of trees, and flowers, and birds. We 
are, as 2 people, sadly ignorant of all accurate rural 
knowledge. We guess at many country things, but 
we are certain of very few. 

It is inexcusable in a grown-up person, like my 
amiable neighbor Simpkins, who lives from May to 
November on a farm of sixty acres, in a beantiful 
wooded country, not to know a maple from a beech, 
ora bobolink from a cat-bird, He once handed me 
a bunch of pansies, and called them violets, and on 
another occasion he mistook sweet peas for gerani- 
ums, 

What right has 2 human being, while the air is 
full of bird-music, to be wholly ignorant of the per- 
former’s name? When we go to the opera, we are 
fully posted up with regard to all the principal sing- 
ers, and why should we know nothing of the owners 
of voices that far transcend the vocal powers of 
Jenny Lind and Christine Neilson? 

A boy onght also to be at home in a barn, and 








learn how to harness a horse, tinker up a wagon, 
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feed the animals, and do a hundred useful | 
things, the experience of which may be of spe- | 
cial service to him in after life as an explorer or | 
a traveller, when unlooked-for emergencies be- | 
fall him. I have seen an ex-President of the 
United States, when an old man, descend from 
his carriage, and re-arrange buckles and straps 
about his horses when an accident occurred, 
while the clumsy coachman stood by in a kind 
of hopeless inactivity, not knowing the best 
thing to be done. The ex-President told me he 
had learned about such matters on a farm in his 
boyhood, and so he was never at loss for reme- 
dies on the road when his carriage broke down. 


Familiarity with the Sea. 

If I were a boy again, I would learn how to 
row a boat and handle a sail, and above all, how | 
to become proof against sea-sickness. I would | 
conquer that malady before I grew to be fifteen 
years old. It can be done, and ought to be done 
in youth, for all of us are more or less inclined 
to visit foreign countries, either in the way of 
business or mental improvement, to say nothing 
of pleasure. Fight the sea-sick malady long 


enough, and it can be conquered at a very early 


SWIMMING. 


Charles Dickens, seeing how ill his first voy- 
age to America made him, resolved after he got 
back to England to go into a regular battle with 
the winds and waves, and never left off crossing 
the British Channel, between Dover and Calais, 
in severe weather, until he was victor over his 
own stomach, and could sail securely after that 
in storms that kept the ravens in their nests. | 
‘Where there’s a will there’s a way,”’ even out 
of ocean-troubles; but it is well to begin early to 
assert supremacy over salt-water difficulties. 
“When Cesar undertook a thing,” says his bi- 
ographer, ‘‘his body was no obstacle.”’ 

Of course every young person now-a-days, male 
or female, learns to swim, and so no advice on 
that score need be proffered; but if I were a boy 
again, I would learn to float half a day, if neces- 
sary, in as rough a bit of water as I could find 
on our beautiful coast. A boy of fifteen who 
cannot keep his head and legs all right in a stiff 
sea ought to—try until he can. No lad in these 
days ought to drown,—if he can help it! 

Personal Habits. 

I would keep “better hours,” if I were a boy 
again; that is, I would go to bed earlier than | 
most boys do. Nothing gives us more mental 
and bodily vigor than sound rest when properly 
applied. Sleep is our great replenisher, and if 
we neglect to take it naturally in childhood, all 
the worse for us when we grow up. If we go to| 
bed early, we ripen; if we sit up late, we decay, | 
and sooner or later we contract a disease called | 
insomnia, allowing it to be permanently fixed | 
upon us; and then we begin to decay, even in 
youth. Late hours are shadows from the grave. 
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USING TOOLS, 


If I were a boy again, I would have a blank- 
book in which I could record, before going to 
bed, every day’s events just as they happened to 
me personally, If I began by writing only two 
lines a day in my diary, I would start my little 
book, and faithfully put down what happened | 
to interest me, 
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On its pages I would note down the habits of 
birds and animals as 1 saw them, and if the 
horse fell ill, down should go his malady in my 
book, and what cured him should go there too. 
If the cat or the dog showed any peculiar traits, 
they should all be chronicled in my diary, and 
nothing worth recording should escape me. 

There are hundreds of things I would cerrect 
in my life if I were a boy again, and among them 
is this especial one: I would be more careful of 
my teeth. Seeing since I have grown up how 
much suffering is induced by the bad habit of 


| constantly eating candies and other sweet nui- 
| sances, I would shut my mouth to all allure- 


ments of that sort. Very hot and very cold 
substances I would studiously avoid. 

Toothache in our country is one of the national 
crimes. Half the people we meet have swelled 
aces. The dentist thrives here as he does in no 


| other land on this planet, and it is because we 


begin to spoil our teeth at the age of five or six 
years. A child, eight years old, asked me not 
long ago if I could recommend him to a dentist 
“who didn’t hurt’’! I pitied him, but I was un- 
acquainted with such an artist. They all hurt, 
and they cannot help it, poor, hard-working 
gentlemen, charging, as they do, like Chester. 
Don’t use Tobacco. 

I would have no dealings with tobacco, in any 
form, if I were a boy again. My friend Pipes 
tells me he is such a martyr to cigar-boxes that 
his life is a burden. The habit of smoking has 
become such a tyrant over him that he carries a 
tobacco bowsprit at his damp, discolored lips 
every hour of the day, and he begs me to warn 
all the boys of my acquaintance, and say to them 
emphatically, “Don’t learn to smoke!’’ He tells 
me, sadly, that his head is sometimes in such a 
dizzy whirl, and his brain so foul from long 
habits of smoking he cannot break off, that he 
is compelled to forego much that is pleasant in 
existence, and live a tobacco-tortured life from 
year to year. Poor Pipes! he is a sad warning 
to young fellows who are just learning to use 
the dirty, unmannerly weed. 


HARNESSING. 


Many more things occur to me that I would 
strive to accomplish if I were a boy again, but 
this chapter is long enough already. Some other 
time, if my readers care to have me, I will note 
down what they are. Boys have minds as well 
as bodies, and it is of early mental cultivation I 
shall hope to speak, when I find the requisite 
opportunity, in a future number of the Compan- 
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TALKING BY TELEGRAPH. 

What would our grandfathers have said if 
some person had told them that in this year, 
1876, the means would be found to enable two 
persons, situated miles apart, to carry on a 
spoken conversation with each other? We can 
fancy the derision with which such an announce- 
ment would have been greeted. Perhaps we, 
who have almost ceased to be astonished at any 
feat the science of the nineteenth century can 
accomplish, should have been just as unbeliev- 
ing one year ago. 

But it has been done. On the evening of Oc- 
tober 9th, two men, one Mr. Alexander Graham 
Bell, the inventor of what he calls the tele- 
phone, and Prof. Thomas A. Watson, of Harvard 
University, carried on for hours a conversation 
by means of a telegraph wire, which separated 
them two miles. Mr. Bell was in Boston, and 
Mr. Watson in Cambridgeport. The gentlemen 
even tried to converse in a whisper, and the 
sound was heard, although the words could not 
be distinguished. 

No full description of the instrument by means 
of which this marvel has been wrought, has been 
published. Probably the process could not be 
explained su as to be understood by any but 
those who are learned in telegraph science. The 
sound of the words spoken strikes against a 
tightly-stretched membrane, and causes changes 
in the force of the electrical current. These 
changes are of course equally great at the other 
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end of the line, 2nd are developed and recon- 
verted into the sound of spoken words. 

Each of the two gentlemen we have named 
took notes of the conversation they carried on, 
and the reality of the communications is proved 
as much by the slight differences in the two re- 
ports as by the agreement of the two in most of 
the sentences. 

Thus, after the whispering experiment, Mr. 
Bell, the inventor, said, ‘‘l could hear you whis- 
pering, but could not understand what you said,” 
and Prof. Watson heard this perfectly, and 
wrote the remark down in those exact words. 

But when Mr. Bell said, at another time, ‘‘We 
may congratulate ourselves upon a great suc- 
cess,” Prof. Watson understood him to say, 
“We may congratulate ourselves on our great 
success.” 

Now that the principle of “‘telephony’’ has 
been discovered, it is only a question of time 
when it will be so perfected in the process as to 
push aside telegraphy, as a slow and clumsy 
means of communication. 

Let us look into the future. The coming tele- 
graph operator is merely a swift short-hand 
writer. The business ceases to be a skilled pro- 
fession for the great number of offices where 
speed is not necessary, A good pair of lungs 
for sending long messages will be sought for in- 
stead of a nimble forefinger, and for receiving 
despatches a pair of quick ears will be the best 
equipment, 

There is no reason why a verbatim report of a 
debate in Congress should not, in a few years at 
the longest, be sent to distant points over a sin- 
gle wire, and be written down in short-hand at 
the place where it is received almost before the 
echo of the last speaker’s voice has died away. 
In fact, the possibilities of communication by 
this wonderful invention are so great that he 
would be a bold man who would set a limit to 
them. 





SECURITY. 
None was ever left a prey, 
None was ever turned away, 
Who had given himself to God, 
And on him had cast his load. 
Who in God his hope hath placed 
Shall not life in pain outwaste, 
Fullest joy he yet shall taste. 


ee 
THE SULTAN’S CAUSE. 

A quarrel rarely happens in which all the 
blame is to be given to one side, and all the 
right rests upon the other. Especially is it the 
ease when nations fall out, that each has usually 
at least some show of reason, and each is respon- 
sible for some wrong or imprudent act. 

In the trouble which now exists between Rus- 
sia and Turkey, it is well for us to deal justly 
with both in our thoughts. People are too apt 
to take sides in such a contest, without much 
reflection, and, having become partisans, to see 
all the merits of the party whose cause they es- 
pouse, and onty the faults of that to which it is 
opposed. 

So must people have taken it for granted that 
Russia, in taking a position hostile to the Turks, 
is acting as the champion of the Christians under 
the Sultan’s rule; that the Turks, whose soldiers 
have massacred the Bulgarians, and who have 
misgoverned their Christian provinces, do not 
deserve to be a nation any longer, but should be 
driven out of Europe; that on the one side is a 
noble purpose to secure political freedom and 
religious liberty; on the other, a barbarous re- 
solve to oppress and to rule by the sword and 
the firebrand. 

We do not mean to say that it would not be 
better for the Turkish Christians and for civiliz- 
ation were the Sultan’s power destroyed, and 
were Russia to take Constantinople. But it is 
worth while to look on both sides, and see if the 
Sultan has not something worth hearing to plead 
in his own defence. 

In the first place, the present war was not begun 
by Turkey, but by Servia, Yet Servia could not 
complain that she had been in any way injured 
by the Turks. They had not ill-treated her citi- 
zens or invaded her soil. 

The rebellions in Bosnia and Bulgaria, more- 
over, were, it is now known, stirred up by secret 
Russian agents, who went through the country 
trying to inspire the peasants with hatred of the 
Sultan’s rule; and these rebellions, and the 
Servian war, and the hostility of the Montene- 
grins, are all to be traced to Russian influence. 

It is a fact that Russia, without any regard to 
the manner in which the Sultans have treated 
their Christian subjects, has had an ambition to 
conquer Constantinople for more than a century. 
She tried to do it in 1828, and was preparing to 
try it again in 1854, when she was beaten in the 
Crimean war. 

The present troubles may, therefore, to some 
degree at least, be traced to this ambition of 
Russia, and to her endeavor to make the Chris- 
tian population of Turkey dissatisfied. 





The late Sultans have earnestly tried to dea} 
out justice to the Christians; and within the past 
twenty years, many rights have been given to 
them which they did not have in former years, 

They are now allowed to worship according to 
their consciences; they are exempted from a 
vice in the army; and at least are not more 
heavily taxed than the Turks themselves. 

Much has been said of the atrocities commit. 
ted in Bulgaria; and some statesmen have de. 
clared that on account of these the Turks should 
be driven‘from Europe. But if this is so,—ang 
we do not say it is not,—what shall be done with 
Russia, whose troops committed atrocities quite 
as horrible when they conquered Khiva several 
years ago? - 

If the Turks have been barbarously cruel, kill. 
ing women and children and burning villages, 
so were their enemy, the Russians, in Centra] 
Asia. While the Bulgarian outrages, too, were 
committed by guerillas, or irregular troops, 
without the approval or knowledge of the Sultan 
himself, those in Khiva were done by regular 
soldiers, acting under the command of commis. 
sioned Russian officers. 

The missionary, Dr. Hamlin, who has lived for 
many years at Constantinople, tells us that the 
Turks are in general as intelligent and civilized 
and humane as are the Christian subjects of the 
Sultan; and he shows that the Christians are ag 
likely to commit atrocities, when they get a 
chance, as the Turks. 

Thus, though we may agree that, so weak is 
the Sultan’s power, and so impotent to secure 
good government, it would be better were it to 
be destroyed, yet it is also clear that the wrong 
is not wholly on his side. 


—~@>——_—_—__———_- 


HOW TO BATHE. 

A very interesting lecture delivered recently by 
Dr. Thaddeus Reamy before the Ohio Medical Col- 
lege, was devoted to the subject of the human skin, 
and how to protect it. The speaker condemned 
public baths, saying that they are scarcely less dan- 
gerous than a pest-honse. It is proved that disease 
can be and is communicated by means of the sub- 
stances escaped from the skin of a diseased person 
and left in the tub. 

He also objected strongly to the use of soap and 
scrubbing-brushes. The skin is covered with minute 
scales, which are needed to protect it. Soap loosens 
these scales and brushes them off, whereas they 
should be allowed to remain. 

Dr. Reamy is an advocate of daily bathis, and 
says that he can imagine no laziness so utterly cou- 
temptible and nauseating as that which prevents 
people from taking them. The only implements he 
advises are a tin pan two inches deep and eighteen 
inches square, a sponge, a gallon of water, anda 
soft towel. The water should be as warm as the air 
of the room, and no warmer, except in the very 
coldest weather. The body should be sponged all 
over quickly, and then wiped and rubbed dry. 

Those who have enjoyed the delicious glow that 
comes from such a bath will need no urging to con- 
tinue the practice. The exercise one gets in the 
process, and the clean, healthy feeling that follows, 
are worth tenfold the trouble, and give a fine appe- 
tite for breakfast. 

We have a modification of the doctor's plan to 
suggest, and it is drawn from personal experience. 
The sponge is not necessary. The hands are better, 
and the water applied with them is not so likely to 
give a shock to delicate skins. And if yon have not 
a tin tray, there is not the least difficulty in bathing 
in a common earthern washbow], set on the floor. 

Also let those who, on trying this bath, find that 
it leaves them cold, try the experiment of briskly 
rubbing the whole body with the dry hand befere 
the bath, and following this rubbing, when stripped 
to the waist, with active exercise, such as swinging 
the arms, striking out from the shoulder, etc. We 
do not believe there is any healthy person who will 
not then find the daily bath refreshing and invigor- 
ating. 


«> 
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THE PRESIDENT’S CABINET. 
The laws of the United States do not recoguizt 
the advisory council, called the “cabinet.’’ Neither 
is the President bound to recognize it. The exect- 
tive branch of our national government is divided 
into departments. The officers at the heads of these 
departments are regarded by the country, and a 
generally treated by the President, as his constitt- 
tional advisers. 

In general, matters to be decided are referred di- 
rectly to the heads of the departments to which they 
properly belong, but great questions are frequently 
discussed and acted upon at meetings of all the de 
partment secretaries,—that is, at cabinet meetings. 

In Washington’s time there were but four mem 
bers of the cabinet: the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of Warau' 
Navy, and the Attorney General. In 1798, while 
John Adams was President, the Navy department 
was separated from that of War, and the number of 
persons that composed the cabinet was increased to 
five. Before 1829 the Post-master General was 00 
recognized as a member of the cabinet, but Gen. 
Jackson made him so without any law, by simply i" 
viting him to attend the meetings. In 1849 the de- 
partment of the Interior came into existence, and 
the cabinet was thus increased to seven, its preset! 
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number. All the cabinet officers have the same 
salary, $8,000 a year. It has been thought by some 
people that it would be well to make the Vice-Pres- 
ident, whose salary is also $8,000a year, an eighth 
member. 
—_—_——_—__+o+ —___—_——_ 

LITERARY VALUE OF THE BIBLE, 

Doubtless there are among our young readers 
those who would form a correct literary taste. Such 
a taste guards the mind, as a healthy appetite does 
the body. It instinctively rejects, as the appetite 
does unwholesome food, poor books, and takes to 
good ones. Inthe October Galaxy, Richard Grant 
White gives his personal testimony as to the value 
of the Bible in forming a literary taste that discerns 
between the evil and the good. He says: 

“I had been brought up on the Bible, which I had 
read until even at this day I know it better than I 
know any other book; and this, with the ‘Pilgrim’s 
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ity. It is enrious to find that Prince Metternich, the 
great Austrian statesman who ruled Europe in the 
interests of despotism a half-century ago, had simi- 
lar feelings, or indulged in similar illusions. To an 
American gentleman with whom he was intimate, 
he said, “When I was five-and-twenty years old, I 
foresaw nothing but change and trouble in my time, 
and I sometimes thought then that I would leave 
Euroye and go to America, or somewhere else, out 
of the reach of it. But my place was here. I be- 
longed, as it were, to an entail, and I could not re- 
move. And so I have gone on, and I have been here 
at the head of affairs since 1809. I am very often 
misunderstood. Iam thought to be a great abso- 
lutist in my policy. But I am not. I am myself 
moderate in everything, and I endeavor to become 
| more moderate.” 
Do such great statesmen deceive themselves, or 
| are they misunderstood by others? 


Progress’ and the Waverly novels, both of which I | 


read over and over again, had made poor books dis- 
tasteful to me, and awakened in me a greed for the 
good, for which good fortune of my boyhood I can- 
not be too grateful.” 

One reason why the Bible has so great literary 
value is that its style is both simple and strong. 
Coleridge, a good critic of style, though he did not 
always heed his own criticisms, thought it a kind of 
providence that the Bible was translated at about 
the time when the English language had its greatest 
strength. Any one may see for himself this simplic- 
ity and strength by comparing a chapter of the 
Bible with the leading article in a good newspaper. 
The contrast will teach him bow much the modern 


style of writing has lost by sacrificing simplicity and 


strength for the sake of making, what Goldsmith 
told Johnson he would do if he were to write a book 
about animals, “all the little fishes talk like whales.” 


ter 
HUMILIATED. 

When the first Lord Shaftesbury was Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, under Charles II., it became his duty 
to defend in Parliament an unpopular war against 
the Dutch. He prepared a speech for this purpose, 
in accordance with his own convictions, which he 
read to the King and Cabinet. They thought it too 
moderate, and prepared another speech for him to 


repeat verbatim. He was greatly mortified, but pre- | 


ferred to obey the monarch rather than lose his of- 
fice. As Shaftesbury was a most fluent and accom- 
plished orator, it was a comical scene for his oppo- 
nents in Parliament to see him hesitating and stum- 
bling in his efforts to recall a written speech, while 
his Secretary stood behind him with the manuscript, 
to prompt him if his memory failed. The proud no- 
bleman -never forgot the humiliation, or forgave 
those who imposed it. But had he possessed true 
moral independence, the disgraceful burden would 
not have been borne. He loved office rather than 
righteousness, and his associates knew it. 


——_+o+ —____ 


A TRUE GENTLEMAN, 

Lord Macaulay was a true gentleman, thoughtful 
for others, eager to give all the happiness in his 
power, and scrupulously careful to avoid wounding 
the feelings of his associates. Few men in society 
created so much happiness, none occasioned less 
pain. His wit never left a sting behind, like John- 
son’s, or Swift’s, or Brougham’s. His overflowing 
kindness of heart reached even the lower classes of 
people. One day, in a walk, he was caught in a 
heavy shower, and turned for shelter into an ale- 
house. A company of hop-pickers came in, who 
were wearied with a walk of many miles. They or- 
dered a pot of ale, as English workmen are apt to 
do, but learning, when about to drink, its high price, 
said they could not afford so much. Macaulay im- 
mediately put down the money for them. Some 
more of the party soon came in, and Macaulay or- 
dered a new tankard to be brought. He left when 
the rain was over, followed, he says, by more bless- 
ings than were ever purchased before at such a 
cheap rate. 
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PRICE PAID FOR HONORS. 

Everything worth having in this world is costly. 
It cannot be had without paying its price. No one 
wins a fortune in business without hard work and 
much self-denial. The man who stands at the head 
of his profession must be willing to outwork his 
rivals, A leader of a political party often lives a 
more laborious life than a workman laboring four- 
teen hours a day. Lord Althorp, the Whig leader 
in the English Parliament forty years ago, gives 
strong testimony to the sacrifices involved in such a 
position. 

He says, “During the week which followed my 
taking office, I did not close my eyes for anxiety.” 
His daily life was almost equally laborions. “I 
never take exercise now. From my getting up un- 
til four o’clock, I am engaged in the business of my 
office. At four I dine, go down to the House at 
five, and never stir until the House rises, which is 
always after midnight. Then I go home, take a 
howl of arrow-root, with a glass of sherry in it, and 
retire to bed.”” One would hardly imagine that such 
a life can be coveted by ambitious men. 
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AN UNWILLING STATESMAN, 
Count Bismarck, the leader of German politics, 
often sighs over the burdens and perplexities of 
public life, and longs for the quiet retreat of home 
and the freedom of the family circle. His enemies 
give him little credit for such simple tastes, and rid- 
icule what they call his hypocrisy and mock humil- 


“COMPANION” SENT FREE. 

We will send the COMPANION free to January 1, 
| 1877, to all new subscribers received by us during 
| the months of November and December. 
| If you wish for Circulars and extra copies of the 
COMPANION to aid you in obtaining new names, we 
| will forward them,—only you must send ten cents in 
| payment, and for postage. 





DANDIES OF OTHER DAYS. 


George IV., of England, was a great dandy. As 
he never paid for clothes, his wardrobe was profuse. 
He never gave away anything, and so at his death 
his rooms were lumbered with all the coats he ever 
_ had, every sort of uniform, splendid furs, hunting- 
| coats and breeches, three hundred whips, canes al- 
; most without number, and above five hundred 
| pocket-books. But dandy as he was, the King 
dressed plainly in comparison with some of the dis- 
| tinguished dandies of other days: 
| Sir Walter Raleigh wore a white satin pinked 
| vest, close-sleeved to the wrist; over the body a 
| brown doublet, finely flowered and embroidered 
with pearl. Inthe feather of his hata large ruby, 
| and a pearl-drop at the bottom of the sprig, in place 

of a button; his trunk of breeches, with his stock- 
ings and ribbon garters, tringed at the end, all 
white; and buff shoes with white ribbon. 

n great court days his shoes were so gorgeously 
covered with precious stones as to have exceeded 
the value of £6,600, and he had asuit of armor of 
solid silver, with sword and belt blazing with dia- 
monds, rubies and pearls. 

King James’s favorite, the Duke of Buckingham, 
could afford to have his diamonds tacked so loosely 
on that when he chose to shake off a few on the 
ground he obtained all the fame he desired from the 
pickers-up, for the duke never condescended to ac- 
cept what he himself had dropped. 

His cloaks were trimmed with great diamond but- 
tons, and he wore diamond hat bands, cockades and 
ear-rings, yoked with great ropes and knots of pearls. 

He had twenty-seven suits of clothes made, the 
richest that embroidery, lace, silk, velvet, silver, 
gold and gems could contribute, one of which was a 
white uncut velvet, set all over, both suit and cloak, 
with diamonds valued at fourscore thousand pounds, 
besides a great feather stuck all over with dia- 
monds, as were also his sword, girdle, hat and spurs. 

When the difference in the value of money is con- 
sidered, the sums thus ridiculously squandered in 
dress must have been prodigious. 


a 
SNEEZED OUT OF COURT. 


A Chicago paper relates the following laughable 
incident during a recent court session in that city: 


During the process of the examination of Milk- 
house and Leary, some person or persons not having 
a due sense of the majesty of the law or the dignity 
of the court, scattered a mixture of stuff, cayenne 
pepper and barberry bark, about the room. 

It happened at the time that the audience was ex- 
tremely large, and of that mixed description that 
generally congregates about the purlieus of justice. 
The insinuating dust soon began to take effect. A 
| concert of sneezing mixed with coughing, first 
| among the outsiders, made it impossible to under- 
stand one word from either judge, lawyer, witness 
or prisoner. 

*“Silence!’’ shouted the marshal. 

“Si-ch-chi-chee-lence!”’ sneezed the deputy. 
| By this time the epidemic had extended to with- 
in the bar, and there was as{much coughing and 
| sneezing as ever was heard within the House of 
| Representatives during a prosy speech of an unpop- 
| ular orator. 

“Open the—ugh, win-chee-chee-chee-dow,” ex- 
| claimed the prosecuting attorney. 
| “I suggest—ah-chee t-that they be—chiz—turned 
| out,” gasped another lawyer. 
| The judge, who by this time had conghed and 
sneezed until his face was as red as the comb of a 
turkey-cock, was struck by the idea, and a posse of 

cers being called from below, cleared the room 
| of the unhappy multitude, who, upon their egress 
| into the street, gave such a connected diabolical 
| sneeze that a couple of horses that were hitched 
| outside became scared, and, breaking their bridles, 
scampered frantically away. 


——___—_+o-—_—_—— 
AN ENGINE AMONG ELEPHANTS. 
We have been told how such a new monster as the 
steam locomotive is received by the astonished buf- 
faloes on the prairie. We know now how it is re- 
ceived by the wild elephants in India. 


On the railway from Madras to Shoranore, as a 

train was running ata fair speed, the engineer saw 
' a herd of elephants approaching him along the linc. 
| He whistled down the brakes. In an instant, how- 
ever, they were into the herd. The leading ele- 
phant, an enormous tusker, was apparently only en- 
raged by the whistle, and charged the advancing 
train. There was a tre d c i The 
elephant was knocked off to one side, mutilated and 
writhing, and the train, after a series of jolts that 
nearly threw it off the line, came to a standstill 
| against the bodies of two other animals of the herd. 
| The tusker was dispatched by an English gentleman, 

who was travelling in the train, and his tusks were 
| secured, after which the train proceeded on its jour- 
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ney. The herd scampered away, and turned when | 
about half a mile off, on a knoll, looking in a dazed, | 
stupid way at the train as it moved off. | 


| 

“AFTER MAWY DAYS.’ | 

Sad experience with tramps for the last few years 
has made many good people chary ef indiscriminate 
hospitality, and shown that the rule to “be careful 

to entertain strangers” is not to be obeyed blindly. | 
Twenty years ago, when vagrants were less numer- 

ous, the chances were far better that feeding such | 

persons would not be kindness thrown away. An | 

interesting incident is thus told by the Cambria | 

(Penn.) Herald: | 


A few days ago, our venerable friend, Mr. Daniel 
J. Jones, who resides about a mile north of this 
place, received by mail two passes to the Centennial. | 
With them was a note, stating that the writer would 
be happy to have him and his wife come down to 
Philadelphia, as he desired to see them, and would 
be at the station with his own carriage to receive 
them. 

Of course this was quite a surprise to Mr. Jones, 
to whom the writer of the note was an entire strang- 
er, but on reading further, he found that his new | 
correspondent was a person who, some twenty years | 
ago, was travelling through this part of the country, | 
and one evening came to his farm-house, asking 
hospitality for the night, stating that he had no 
money. Mr. and Mrs. Jones, who were noted for 
their generosity, took the stranger in and cared for . 
him kindly, never dreaming that in years after he 
would invite them to share his hospitality in the city 
of Philadelphia, where he now resides, and enjoys 
wealth and affluence. 


es | 








| Written by his Father. 


SHOULD BE SUNG IN EVERY HOME. 
(Sent by mail, post-paid, for 10 cents.) 
The New and Beautiful Song, 


Gentle Words at Home. 


Solo and Chorus, with accompaniment for 
Pianoforte or Cabinet Organ, by Henry M. 
Butler. 

For 20 cents we mail, post-paid, “Gentle Words” and 
the 3 Musical Gems—‘Footsteps at the Gate,” ‘Elva 
March” and “I’m Kneeling at the Threshold,” the first 
and third of which are among the most beautiful songs 
published. 

MERCANTILE PUBLISHING CO., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


OYFUL News for Boys and Girls !. 

Young and Old!! A NEW IN- 
VENTION just patented for them, 
for Home use! 
Fret and Scroll Sawing, Turning, 
Boring, Drilling, Grindiug, Polishing, 
Screw Cutting, CORN SHELLING, 
MChurning, Washing, Hay Cutting, Meat 
Chopping!! All on one Cabinet Lathe 
on Wheels. Price from $5 to $50. 

For Pamphlet send stamp and address 

EPHRAIM BROWN, LewgLL, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED for the STORY of 


CHARLEY ROSS. 











A complete account of 
this most mysterious abduction and exciting 





search, With fac-simile pansion lad pierce Out- 
| sells all other books. One agent took 50 orders in one 
“WHICH CLAW?” | day. Terms liberal. Address, Joun E. Porter & Co., 
4 shers, Philade: a. 
An English gentleman, not as well “up” in his | PUblishers, Philadelphia 


mother tongue as he should have been, was once 
conversing with a doctor. A clause in a certain act 
of Parliament was mentioned, and the gentleman, 
thinking the word “clause”* was plural, asked, ““Doc- | 
tor, which claw of the act do you referto?’”? The | 
doctor soon “clawed off,” as a sailor would say, 

from his ungrammatical friend. 


—_—__~oe———— 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Companion Given with other Publica- 





tions. | 

We will send to any person, the COMPANION and 
other publications that are named in our Club List, | 
at reduced rates. 
the issve of October 26. If you have not seen it, 
notify us, and it will be forwarded to your address. 





FOR THE BOYS. 
A PRETTY SCOTCH CAP. 





This neat Scotch Cap is made of heavy navy blue cloth, 
and is just such a Cap as will delight the Boys. A black 
silk border an inch in width, ornamented witha light blue 
edging, gives the Cap a handsome finish. A black silk ro- 
sette, on which is fastened the ornamental “Shamrock and 
Thistle,” appears at the front of the Cap, as seen in the 
eut. This ornamented piece is made of white silver metal. 
Ear-laps fastened with a rubber cord go with the Cap. 
These will keep the ears mice and warm when Jack Frost 


The Club List will be found in | 





isaround. When ordering this Cap, please give us the | 
size of the Cap you now wear. We keep on hand the fol- | 
lowing sizes, 644, 654,634, 67g, 7, 74g, 74g. We will send this 
Cap to any address, postage paid by us, for only 90 cents. 
Any boy who is a subscriber to the COMPANION can 
have this Cap as a Premium for obtaining one new sub- | 
scriber. If you send for it as a Premium, enclose five 
cents, to pay the postage. ‘ | 
PERRY MASON & CO. | 


| 
Our Improved 
Spring Steel Bracket Saw | 


Is the most practical and useful tool of the kind ever in- 
vented. 
WITH IT 

Large Brackets, as well as small ones, can be cut ont with 
greater speed and ease than with the old wood frame. | 

The Steel Frame is strong, handsomely polished and | 
will delight all who obtain it. Mechanics, as well as boys | 
and girls, are using it. 


A Workshop Improved only $1 25. 
This Saw surpasses anything of the kind ever offered to 


the public. With it almost any boy or girl can easily 
make from $5 to $20. Many boys have made from $20 
to $60. 


PREPARE FOR THE HOLIDAYS by send- 
ing at once for our new Steel Saw and Designs. . 


READ THE FOLLOWING. 


== 








Fy Sn See eee ee ee 
THIS IMPROVED SPRING STEEL 


Bracket and Fret Saw, 
50 Bracket and Ornamental Designs; 6 
Bracket Saw Blades; 1 Sheet of Impres- 
sion Paper; 1 Brad Awl; also full direc- 
tions; sent by mail, postpaid, for @1 25. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 


{Yous Companion Office, } 
41 Temple Place, 


} and quick bloom, sent safely 
| splendid varieties, all labelled, for 1; 12 do. ®2; 19 





‘3 and Stereopticons of all 
MAuiC LANTERNS sizes and patsy Pictures il- 
lustrating every subject for schools, churches, par- 
lor entertainments and public exhibitions. 
f Payswellon a small capital. 74-page catalogue free. 

Yentennial medal and diploma has been awarded to 
MeAllister, M’t’g Optician, 49 Nassau Street, New York. 


NEVER SO HAPPY IN MY LIFE 


As when I received my SELF-INKING Co- 
lumbian. It will do the work of a $250 
press, 4x6, $14; 5x74. $27; 6x9. $87; 
8x12, $60. PRINTING OFFICE 
COMPLETE FOR $5. Stamp 
for catalogue to CURTIS & MITCH- 
ELL, Type Founders, 21 Brattle St., 
Boston, Mass. Estab'd 1847. 









STAT to ne ; 
Potter’s American Monthly. 


h) 000 ILLUSTRATED; Best Family Magazine in the 
’ 


Country, at $3 for 1877. 5 copies one year 
Subscribers 








for $13; 10 copies for $25; 20 copies for $50, 
and 2 copy of Potter’s Bible Encyclo- 
vedia, quarto, 3,000 Iliusiratious, price 
25, given to the person sending this club. 
For sale at all News stands, at 25 cts. a num- 
ber. Special Terms to Agents. 
J.E. POTTER & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


¥ SOAP. 


ly the purest veg- 
etable olls used inits 





HLET AND THE BATH. 
m4 Used in bathing chil- 

fejdren, will prevent 

——w eruptions, keep the 

skin soft and smooth, contribute to health, and prevent disease. 
Does away with all Come chalk or other emolients. A cer- 
tain preventive of chasing. itching, &c., in babies, the causes Oo 
half the crying and crossness of babyhood. Worth ten times its 
cost toevery mother and family in Christendom; packed in boxes 
of 12 cakes, of 6 ozs. each, and sent free to any idress on receipt 
of $2.50, Address B. T. Babbitt, New YORK CITX. 
Ray Yor 


‘or Sale by all Druggists. “QQ 
SEND For either of the following: 
400 nicely assorted Decaleomanie; 
60 Visiting Cards, neatly printed, 
CTS. A. W. Locke, 75 Madison St., Chicago, IL. ALL. 


4 Sheets Scrap Book Pictures; 
ROSE-BUDS IN WINTER 
. 


75 Beautiful Gem Chromos; 
Strong Pot Roses, specially prepared for fall planting 


5 6x8 Card Chromos; 
»y mail, post-paid. Five 


do. $3; 26 do.@4; 35 do. ®5. For 10 cents each addi- 
tional, one Magnificent Premium Rose to every 
dollar’s worth ordered. Send for our new GUIDE TO 
ROSE CULTURE, and choose from over 300 finest 
sorts, Address THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Rosk- 
GreoweEns, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 





r Beputy of ey Pevieg Raker, nm 
Ta : ness, Une: e 
MO “9 BROS. Prop re Canton, Mass. 


BIG PAY to sell our RUBBER PRINTING STAMPS. 


Terms free. Taylor & Co., Cleveland, O. 


CANT BE BEA 20 handsome Address 

* Cards, no two alike, 

your name on them all, for 10 cts. and stamp 

A large, spicy paper and list of all styles with order, or 

paper and 10 samples, for 3-ct. stamp. G.B.ULuMan & 
Co., 12 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 

FINE BRISTOL CARDS or 35 Assorted 

Snowflake, Repp, Embossed, etc., for 20 cents. 

AGENTS WANTED. 11 samples for stamp. 

No postals answered. The best of work guaran- 

teed. D. F. COOLEY, Brockton, Mass. 


‘The Centennial Game! 


The “Trip to Philadelphia” pleases, delights, CHarms. 
more and more. Sent postpaid for 50c. Agents wanted. 
See former ads. Brown & Co., So. Freeport, Me. 44-3teow 

NEW STYLE DIAMOND VISITING 
CARDS. 

50 Assorted Cards sent for 25 cts. You have never seen 
anything like them. S.J. Spear, Medfield, Mass. 21-13tp 
GET THE BEST! 

Young America Pressesare the best. 
Presses from $2 to $175. The Centen- 
nial! Just the Press for Boys! $2. 
Complete printing-office, $5. Before 
>. vou buy, send 3e stamp for new comp. 
Ill. Catalogue to D. W. WATSON, 
73 Cornhill, Boston. 


Finely Printed Visiting Cards, (9 tints,) with 
40 your name on them all for only 10 cts. Writefor 
sample, STAR PRintrNnG Co., Northford, Conn, 
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For the Companion, 


THE PHILOSOPHER. 


There’s the qneerest old fellow lives over the hill; 
I see him whenever I go to the mill, 

Sitting there on a stone at the foot of the lane, 
With his eyes far away and his chinoon his cane. 
And T often have thonght I would like to find out 
What it was the old fellow was thinking about. 





So when. one autumn morning, I happened that way, 
I took off my hatand [ bade him good-day. 

Ile looked up in my face with the funniest smile; 

And said he, as if reading my wish all the while, 

“If you'll wait justa moment, my man, you shall hear 
What is it I’ve been thinking of, many a year. 


“T hive noticed,” said he, “with no little surprise, 
That we men, for the most part, are blessed with to eyes 
And only one month,—but I think, without doubt, 
{ gth have been able to puzzle it out. 
re given our two eves to see all we ean, 
And one inouth to say little about it, my man, 





“T’ve been wondering, too, for a great many years, 
Vhv it is thita nein is possessed of fico ers 
lLonly one mouth, and I think I now see 
rly in leed, what the reason must be, 
are civen our two ears to hear all we ean, 
dl one mouth to say little about it, my man. 











“Furthermore, I have roined in a great many lands 
Ant vo found, asa rule, that men have just ¢wo hands, 
one mourth,—but I’m sure that of Lie 






j ed it allout and the reason can state, 
We ave given our two hands to work all we can, 
And one mouth to say little about it, my man, 


“Finally, itis clear that each man whom we meet 
vays hos, with one mouth, twice that number of feet, 
ch so much meaning, at least, | unravel;— 
tter stop talking and get upand travel.” 
Ani so saying, the old fellow hobbled away, 
And | never have seen him again to this day. 
Joun BRowNJOnN. 





a 
or 





For the Companion. 
THE HEBREW BROTHERS. 

When orr great Teacher told his hearers, in 
the Sermon on the Mount, that they ought to 
make up their quarrels, and forget their mutual 
hatreds before performing an act of worship, 
probably many of them felt their hearts respond 
to his words, Any Jew who brought his “gift 
to the altar,” conld know from his own Scripture, 
that the form of prayer is nothing without the 
right frame of mind, 

There is a true story from the Netherlands, 
that two Hebrew brothers, Joseph and Isaac, 
affectionate, but naturally high-tempered, one 
day had a difference, and parted in hot anger. 

It was the day before the Sabbath, and as 
evening drew near, Joseph’s wife observed him 
walking to and fro, looking uneasy and unhap- 
py. She finished and laid aside her weekly 
work, and waited for him to come in and make 
the usual preparation, Thesun went down, but 
he still moved about, and seemed to grow more 
nervous and gloomy every minute. 

She spoke to him. “Husband, it is almost 
dark. Will you not light the Sabbath lamp?” 

But Joseph paid no heed. 

Presently she called him again. ‘‘Dear hus- 
band, why do you not come in? The Sabbath 
has already begun. Behold! overhead the Lorp 
has lit His stars. But our lamp is dark.”’ 

Then Joseph, looking more troubled than ever, 
suddenly seized his staff and walked away, 
leaving his wife in anxiety and wonder, Lec 
was gone, however, but a very short time, and 
when he returned, his face and manner were 
entirely changed. 

Calmly he offered the Sabbath prayer, and 
then, with a smile, he lit the Sabbath lamp. 
Ilis wife, still wondering, questioned him. 

“Rebeesa, my beloved,’”’ he said, “I could not 
worship till Twas reconciled with Isaac, It is 
dono, and now T am at peace.” 

“But,”? said she, “how could you go to Isaac's 
house and come back so soon?” 

“Ah, Rebocea, my brother could not rest any 
more than I, and he met me on the way, and 
there we embraced and wept together.” 

“Be angry and sin not. Let not the sun go 
down upon your wrath,” is a Christian precept. 
Bat more primitive worshippers of God, who 
have never owned that the New Testament is 
the perfect blossom of the Old, are found to 
obey this as a pious obligation, proving that the 
law of love is as ancient as the Creation. 

A grandson of Joseph and Rebecca became a 
Christian minister, the eminent Dr. Capadose, 
of Holland, who, while living, often related the 
above story with delight and gratitude. 





a 
WHAT CHEERING DOES. 

It was formerly the custom in the British 
army for the soldiers to cheer at the time of 
charging with the bayonet. Abont fifteen years 
ago the practic was abolished, but the change 
has proved so unsatisfactory that the old enstom 
is to be re-introduced. The cheer, yell, war-cry, 
for itis the same battle-sound under different 


names, is of importance. It has played an im- 
portant part in many battles, 


Readers of the Gaulish campaigns of Julius 
Cesar know that at a very critical moment the 
legions were disconnected and thrown into an 
utter panic by the piercing and unaccustomed 
yells of the Belgian hordes advancing to the at- 
tack, and this although the Roman soldiers 
themselves were perfectly accustomed to shout 
on the charge. 

The very same commander who had then so 
striking an example of the effect of the practice 
witnessed another and a still more remarkable 
instance at the battle of Pharsalia. It is well 
known that at thet battle Pompey ordered his 
soldiers to stand still and receive in silence the 
attack of Cexsar’s legions. His idea was that the 
waste of breath involved in the sharp run and 
the loud shout might be simply economized and 
reserved for solid muscular action. But the 
event belied his theory, and it was always said 
that Cresar attributed the speedy defeat of his 
adversary to the mistake he made in depriving 
his soldiers of this accustomed moral incentive. 


«>> 


SPEECH OF A MIAMI CHIEF. 

Early in this century, the crime (it deserves to 
be called) of selling whiskey to the Indians had 
become common, and its effects had already de- 
graded the tribes (as it does now) far below their 
primitive savage condition. The celebrated Mi- 
ami chief, Little Turtle, deeply deplored the 
miseries caused by whiskey among his people, 
and spent four or five years travelling in several 
States and petitioning the Legislatures, in the 
effort and hope to procure the passage of a law 
forbidding the wicked trade. He was at last 
partially successful, and the speech which won 
his case (delivered in Pennsylvania before a 
public meeting of the Quakers) is still preserved. 
Here is an extract from it: 





“Brothers, when a white man trading in our 
country meets an Indian, he asks him the first 
time, “Take a drink?’ he says, ‘No.’ He asks a 
second time, “lake a drink? good whiskey;’ he 
says, ‘No.’ He asks the third time, ‘Take a 
drink? no hurt you; he takes a little, then he 
wants more, and then more. Then the trader 
tells him he must buy. He then offers his gun. 
The white man takes it. Next his skins; white 
man takes them. He at last offers his shirt; 
white man takes it. 

“When he gets sober, he begins to inquire: 
‘Where is my gun?’ He is told, ‘You sold it for 
whiskey.’ ‘Where are my skins?’ ‘You sold 
them for whiskey.” ‘Where is my shirt?” ‘You 
sold it for whiskey.’ 

“Now, my white brothera, imagine to your- 
selves the deplorable situation of that man, who 
has a wife and children at home dependent on 
him, and in a starving condition, when he him- 
self is without a shirt!” 

The speech was with other documents trans- 
mitted by the Quakers to Mr. Jefferson when he 
was in office as President of the United States. 
By him it was transmitted to the governor of 
Ohio, with a pressing request (see Journals 
H. R., 1808-1809) that it should be laid before 
the Legislature of that State at its next session. 
He did so, The Legislature with great prompti- 
tude acted on the subject, and passed the excel- 
lent law which is now in force on that subject. 


-———_I@er 
STARED HIM DOWN. 
, An indignant woman old enough to possess 
the necessary firmness can sometimes put down 
a rude man by retorting upon him his own les- 
son. Miss Jane Swisshelm, in a letter from Ger- 
many to the Chicago Tribune, tells how she did it. 


There were three young ladies with me from 
London, and I noticed that, after we got out of 
England, the men along theo rcad seemed to be 
troubled with tho stares, bret no one mace him- 
relf especially obnoxious until we arrived at the 
Leinzig Hotel. 

The train reached the station at 9.30 P, M., 
and it was ten by the time we had seen our 
rooms and got down into the coffee-room for 
supper, 

There were six or eight men sitting at the dif- 
ferent tables, two and two, eating or drinking, 
and all but one suspended motion to stare, and 
stared as if we had been a menagerie brought in 
for exhibition. I felt instantly that we had 
found something new under the sun, and took a 
seat next the wall, as I could best face such folks. 

We were all hungry and tired. I thought 
these critical observers would soon see that we 
came there to eat, and, for some time, took no 
notice of them; but most of them kept up their 
stare, and, when our meal was about half over, 
one middle-aged man, who, I afterward learned, 
was a merchant,—a man “of property and 
standing,”’—nudged his comnanion across the 
table, turned squarely. planted his elbows on the 
arm of his chair, his chin in his hand, and made 
his best effort in the most insulting stare it was 
possible for a human face to get up, directing it 
partienlarly to the lady who sat with her profile 
toward him. 

I dropped a hand on each side of my plate, 
holding my knife and fork point upward, fixed 
my eves on his, and stared until I attracted his 
attention. 

I knew that every man in the room was look- 
ing on to see what would come of it; and he and 
I had one good, long, dead-level stare. I did 
not move a muscle; and there we sat and stared 
into each other's eves until the spirits which 
looked ont of his owned their master, and sne- 
eumbed. 

I never saw a man look more like a whipped 
spaniel than he did while he remained in the 





room, He turned to the table and tried to go 


throat, He turned his back to us, and seemed 
really at a loss for cccupation while waiting for 
us to leave, and I was in no hurry. 

The amusing part of it was, that the girls 
whom he intended to insult did not know any- 
thing about it, and wondered what I was staring 
at. Wemetthat man several times afterward 
at the table d’hote, when the other men present 
stopped eating, according to the custom of the 
country, to turn around as we entered and left 
the room, to stare and comment;. but that par- 
ticular one “never saw us’’ after that first even- 
ing. 





THE BABOON THAT STOLE A GUN. 


The following is one of the adventures of three 
young hunters in Ceylon, accompanied by a na- 
tive serpent-charmcr. The queer animal that 
indulged his thieving propensity at such expense 
to himself was probably one of the species of 
ape or baboon known as the “‘wanderoo.”” 


After the first night in their new camp, Will, 
Ned and Richard, accompanied only by the 
charmcr and two dogs, left the camp for the 
purpose of killing small game for the camp su 
ply. They carried their rifles, in case they should 
meet any game which their shot-guns could not 
touch, and double-barreled pieces for small game. 

Will was a little in advance, for the rest had 
halted to drink at a beautiful spring, when, as 
the boy passed under a tree, something which 
looked like a bent and decrepid old man, with a 
flowing beard, bent suddenly from the branches 
above him, and snatched his gun from his hands. 

It was the gray-bearded monkey of Ceylon, 
and one of the largest kind. 

Will uttered a yell of anger as he saw his 
beautiful gun going up in the hands of this grin- 
ning satyr to the very top of one of the huge tal- 
ipot trees, the leaves of which, spreading out like 
umbrellas, completely screened him from view. 
Will, who had a quick temper, literally danced 
with rage as he sent shot after shot from his re- 
volver flying up into the tree, in which this re- 
markable thief had taken refuge. 

The other members of the party, who had seen 
the theft, were in convulsions of laughter. 

“What do you mean by laughing at me? Why 
don’t you help me to get my gun, you block- 
heads?” roared Will. 

Even the grim charmer smiled at the situa- 
tion. He knew well that it would be useless to 
attempt to get the monkey down, and as long as 
he kept himself concealed among the great leaves 
of the tree, they could not get a shot at him. 
Will was running up and down in front of the 
tree, trying to get sight of his invisible foe, when 
the monkey made his anpearance, walking across 
the trailing vines which passed from one tree to 
another. 

Midway between the trees, he paused and 
fixed his eyes upon the party below, who began 
to cock their rifles. There is nothing on earth 
which a monkey will not try to imitate, and he 
began to pull at the hammer of his gun, in imi- 
tation of them. 

“Stop.”? said the charmer. 
him. and see what he will do.” 

The charmer lifted the light gun which he 
earricd, and fired at graybeard. 

The baboon had managed to cock the gun in 
some way, and was holding it in both hands, 
with the butt against his breast, when he acci- 
— y touched the trigger. 

ang! 

Will uttered a cry of delight as he saw the 
monkey fly off the vine, kicked from his perch 
as the butt of the gun struck him in the breast. 
He loosed his hold of the weapon, and it came 
rattling down through the leaves, while the gray 
— turning a double somerset, came tumbling 
after. 

Ticlf-way down, he caught a swaying bough, 
and hung suspended. Before they could fire, he 
sprung up raryidly, and was again concealed 
among the leaves of the talipot, probably the 
most astonished monkey in the wilderness of 
Ceylon. The boys langhed until the tears ran 
down their cheeks, and even the staid charmer 
condescended to smile again.— New York Satur- 
day Journal, 


*Do not fire at 
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A BEAR FIGHT. 

In the bear-pit of the Cincinnati Zoological 
Garden there are confined 2 common bear and 
five small black bears. The little fellows are 
about two-thirds grown, each being twenty 
months old. Old Cinnamon, though the species 
is almost as ferocious as the grizzly, had lived 
for a whole year on terms of gocd fellowship 
with his black companions, But one day some- 
thing excited his rage against the “blacks,’”’ and 
he mounted one of the most active of them. 
The fight that followed is thus described by the 
Cincinnati Enquirer: 


Two of the four bears climbed the snag of a 
tree sct up in the pit, a third clambered up the 
iron gate, and the fourth paced around the pit 
interror. The noise of the conflict drew a crowd 
to the scene, 

Cinnamon’s style of fighting was to seize his 
adversary by the throat, just back of the ear, 
and, quartering under the jaw, close upon him 
like a steel-tran, and hold him down, shaking 
occasionally with short shakes, but always bear- 
ing down and holding fast. 

The little one, which was only half or two- 
thirds the weight of his assailant, shrieked most 
human-like, At first his crics weve apralling, 
but they soon faded into hoarse, gurgling sounds, 
half-sich and half-shriek. 

At first the keeper, Mr, John Nordheim, as 
brave as an old tiger-hunter, tried the effect of 

punching with a pole to make bruin quit his 








hold, but if was not noticed. He next threw a 








on with his coffee, but it seemed to stick in his | lot of fresh fish in — under his nose, but the 


bait did not take; then water was thrown on 
him—a big stream from a hose. This made him 


let go. 

The little lacerated blacky got up and made 
circles around the cage, shrieking and crying at 
a terrible rate, while the bear on the gate-bars 
and the two perched in the tree shook like blown 
leaves, as if fearing their turn would come next, 
The little one, though, that had stood on the 
floor a looker-on all the while, crouched in a 
corner, half in defiance and half in fear. 

Old Cinnamon ate his fish and then returned 
to his mutton, the little bear. The little fellow 
jumped into the pool, and old Cinnamon pounced 
on him to drown him. Again the hose was ap- 

lied. Old Cinnamon did not seem to mind it, 
He tugged little blacky out of the pool and com- 
menced chewing him up. 

At this moment John Nordheim bolted right 
into the den, armed with a long-handled, heavy 
spade. 

“Oh, don’t go in,’’ shouted men and shrieked 
women, bnt he had passed the portals, and 
walked right face to face with death. 

Thud, thud, thud—three thuds of the shovel 
on Bruin’s head released little blacky, but 
turned Cinnamon on brave John Nordheim, who 
had nothing but a spade and John Nordheim’s 
muscle and brain with which to make the fight, 

Thud, thud—down went Cinnamon, and mp he 
got again, and staggered close to little blacky 
and opened the fight again. 

Thud, thud, thud, thud—thick and heavy fel) 
the blows on old Cinnamon’s skull. The old beast 
—— his hold and ran into the dungeon next 
the pit. 

“Unlock that gate,”” shouted Nordheim to Mr, 
Tenner, “and [ will lock him up for good now!” 
a Mr. Tenner obeyed, and Nordheim shut the 

oor. 

Once the door was securely shut, it was amus- 
ing to see the four frightened but unhurt bears 
leave their posts and strut up to that door, then 
stride around the cage, as much as to say, 
‘“‘Won’t somebody please knock a chip off my 
shoulder?” 

Around and around they marched, returning 
to the door, smelling it, feeling it cautiously, 
and rearing up against it, as if to make sure that 
all was safe, then strutting off, Falstaff-like, 
when the danger was gone. 
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HOW TO MAKE BOUQUETS. 
Bouquet-making is an art which requires an 
eye for colors, a skilful hand, taste and prac- 
tice. The following rules, condensed from an 
article on the subject published in St. Nicholas, 
will be found useful: 


1st. The color of the vase to be used is of im- 
rtance. Gaudy reds and blues should never 
e chosen, for they conflict with the delicate 
hues of the flowers. Bronze or black vases, 
dark green, pure white, or silver, always pro- 
duce a good effect, and so does a straw basket, 
while clear glass, which shows the graceful 
—s of the stems, is perhaps prettiest of all. 
2d. For the middle of a dinner-table, a round 
bow] is always appropriate, or a tall vase with a 
saucer-shaped e. A large conch shell, or 
shell-shaped dish, may be swung from the chan- 
dclier above, and with plenty of vines and feath- 
ering green, made to look very pretty. 

Lilies of the valley and sweet-peas should be 
placed by themselves in slender tapering glasses; 
violets should nestle their fragrant purple in 
some tiny cup, and pansies be set in groups, with 
ne gayer flowers to contradict their soft velvet 

ues, 

3d. Stiffness and crowding are to be avoided. 
Flowers should be grouped as they grow, with a 
cloud of light foliage in and about them to set 
off their forms and colors, 

4th. It is better, as a general rule, not to put 
more than one or two sorts of flowers into the 
same vase. Certain flowers, such as heliotrope, 
mignonette and myrtle, mix well with every- 
thing; but usually it is better to group flowers 
with their kind,—roses in one glass, geraniums 
in another, and not try to make them agree in 
companies. 

5th. When you do mix flowers, be careful not 
to “ colors which clash side by side. Scarlets 
and pinks spoil each other; so do blues and pur- 
ples, and yellows and mauves. 

If your vase or dish is a very large one, to hold 
a great number of flowers, it is a good plan to 
divide it into thirds or quarters, making each 
division perfectly harmonious within itself, and 
then blend the whole with lines of green and 
white, and soft neutral tint. 

Every group of mixed flowers requires one 
little tonch of yellow to make it vivid; but this 
must be skilfully applied. It is good practice 
to experiment with this effect. 

For instance, arrange a group of maroon, 
scarlet and white geraniums with green leaves, 
and add a single blossom of gold-colored calceo- 
laria; you will see at once that the whole bou- 
quet seems to flash out and become more brilliant. 


2 
tor 


FOOD, WORK AND SLEFP. 
A writer says that a man does not need riches 


honors or office, to live, but he does need food, 
work and sleep. 


A man should use every means to promote 
life. Among these means are the three things 
mentioned. When a man denies himself slcep, 
food, and the exercise work gives brain and 
body, he robs his life of its full term. Let him 
be cheerful, also, He is like an engine—it will 
run well and long if it is well oiled. Content- 
ment and cheerfulness are the oil which keeps 
the nerves from wearing out. Busy men and 
women think that time taken from toil for sleep 
and recreation is time lost. It is really the ce- 











ment put in to fill up the joints to keep out the 
weather and preserve the building. 
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CHILDRENS COLUMN 


For the Companion. 


PANTS WITH POCKETS IN ’EM. 
When our little Johnnie, waking, 
Finds that ‘tis a rainy day, 
Dolefully he whimpers, ‘‘O dear, 
Now I can’t go out to play.” 
But e’er long his small face clears, 
And he smiles away his tears. 
Murmuring with a thrill of joy, 
“T'll have pants with pockets in ’em 
When I’m a big boy.” 


If his sister (four years older) 
Wants to play with dolls, or read, 
When he wants her to play “‘steam-cars,” 
Or his horse to be, instead— 
First he storms and then he cries. 
If his wish she still denies, 
Cries he, spurning book and toy, 
“TU have pants with pockets in ’em 
When I'm a big boy.” 


Yesterday he cut his finger, 
But he bore the smarting 
Very bravely, till he noticed 
That the blood was starting. 
Frightened then, he loudly cried, 
But his tears were quickly dried, 
No such trifle should annoy 
One who's to have pants with pockets 
When he’s a big boy. 


So whatever griefs or trials 
Fall to little Johnnie’s share, 

(If he finds he can’t avoid them) 
He will very bravely bear. 

For this thought by day or night 

Fills his small soul with delight, 

Edging every grief with joy, 

“T'll have pants with pockets in ’em 
When I'm a big boy.” 


So he pitied Sister Mabel, 

“Cause she’s only just a girl,” 
And must always wear dresses 

And long hair in braid or curl, 
And he really cannot sce 
Why she should tho older be. 
But e’en that can’t spoil his joy, 
Siuce he’s sure that pants with pockets 

He shall have—our little boy. 

IpA T. THURSTON. 
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For the Companion. 
GOING TO THE CIRCUS. 


Johnnie’s father was a Western pioneer, and 
‘ohnnie was born and reared in a rude shanty 
ma prairie, miles away from any other habita- 
ion. His only companions were a faithful old 
log, a baby brother, and a little Indian boy. 
The latter lived in a hut about two miles from 
Johnnie, aud his name was Ke-ki-o-ko. His 
father belonged to the ‘‘Sac and Fox”’ tribe, but 
on account of some trouble with them, had left 
them, and with his boy, lived alone in this hut. 

About six miles from Johnnie’s home, on the 
line of a new railroad, a small town had lately 
sprung up, with its church, its school-house, its 
hotel, etc., and now, as a crowning attainment, 
it was to have acircus. The big, glaring show- 
bills had turned all Jonesville into an Insaneville. 

Johnnie's father had occasion to go over to 
Jonesville about this time, and in returning 
brought with him a circular, containing an ac- 
count of the marvellous feats to be performed. 
Johnnie’s father had no idea of spending money 
for such foolishness, even if he had the money 
tospend, which he had not. He was to spend 
the day in breaking up prairie, and his wife had 
8 whole field of corn that needed hoeing. 

Neither gave a second thought to the flaming 
advertisement of the great show; but Johnnie’s 
heart was filled with determination to see that 
thing. 

He went to talk the matter over with his friend 
Ke-ki-o-ka. It took them a whole half-day to 
make their plans; but inthe end they deter- 
mined to attend the circus. 

Neither had a cent of money, and they knew 
very well that they could not obtain any at 
tome. The admittance was twenty-five cents 
‘or each; and the great question was, how to earn 
this amount, 

They were both excellent shots with the bow 
and arrow; so they decided to start early, each 
tocarry their surest bows and straightest arrows, 
Then after reaching Jonesville they would ask 
the crowd to put up nickels for them to shoot at, 
With the right to claim them if they hit them. 

The boys concluded to say nothing to their 
parents about their plans, for fear that some ob- 
fections might be raised. 


When the long-wished-for day appeared, 
Johnnie, after eating a hearty breakfast, sat 
down to polish up his arrows a little, when his 
mother said, ‘‘Johnnie, I believe I will not take 
baby to the field with me to-day; I will leave 
him for you to take care of. If he cries, feed 
him some milk, and father and I will take our 
dinner, so we won’t be back until night. Now 
don’t neglect him for anything.” 

Poor Johnnie, how his heart fell! 

Well, his father and mother started for their 
work, and Johnnie sat down to ponder, and wait 
for Ke-ki-o-ka, who before long made his ap- 
pearance, decked out in true Indian style. 

Gay feathers nodded from his head, a long 
string of gilt buttons hung suspended from each 
ear, a bright red blanket was gracefully wrapped 
around him, and a necklace formed of snake- 
rattles fastened around his neck completed his 
fanciful attire, while his grotesque appearance 
was enhanced by the various devices painted on 
his face. There were bright red circles around 
his eyes, a huge cross on his forehead, while the 
rest of his face was ornamented with hideous 
red and yellow daubs. 

Johnnie met him with a downcast counte- 
nance, but it was not long before they had every- 
thing arranged to their satisfaction. 

Six miles was too far for them to walk and 
carry the baby, but Johnnie’s father owned a 
large, gentle cow, which would be led, but not 
driven; so Johnnie and Ke-ki-o-ko were to take 
turns riding her and carrying the baby, while 
the other led her. If the baby worried, they 
would milk the cow and feed him. 





It was full two hours and a half before they 
reached Jonesville. 

The tent was already pitched, and a gaping, 
staring crowd stood outside. 

Presently Ke-ki-o-ko saw a jolly, good-natured- 
looking man open a pocket-book, filled with 
Dills, nickels, etc., and ventured to address him. 
“‘Putee up money, me and pale boy shootee; all 
we hit we takee; then we see big show.”’ 

The group attracted considerable attention, 
and one five-cent-piece after another was put up 
asa target. Their shots were very true, and al- 
though they sometimes missed, they often hit; 
and just asthe band struck up a lively march, 
and the anxious throng began to pour into the 
tent, the boys had between them ten shining 
nickels. 

Two tickets were bought, and Ke-ki-o-ko, with 
Johnnie carrying the baby, entered the place. 
Their hearts throbbed with excitement. Around 
and around the ring were the horses fairly fly- 
ing, while above them were men, women, and 
even little children, leaping, vaulting, jumping 
through hoops, and performing feats so daring 
that the boys held their breath in astonishment. 

The baby at first looked on with round, open 


eyes; but soon his tired little head sank on John- | —-~—— 


nie’s shoulder, and he was fast asleep. 


By-and-by the wonderful exhibition came to 


an end. 


Outside the tent, one boy in every five was 


standing on his head or turning somersaults. 


Even Johnnie and Ke-ki-o-ko took turns in hold- 
ing the baby while they had a private circus of 


their own before starting for home. 


Old Brindle had, in the meantime, remained 


tied to a tree, where there was plenty of rich, 
sweet grass. 


The boys milked her once more; then each 


taking a good draught of the fresh, sweet milk, 
they turned their faces homeward. 


It was about three hours later when they 


reached their homes. 


Baby was sound asleep, and Johnnie and Ke- 


ki-o-ko stiff and tired. 


Baby was put to bed, and old Brindle shut in 
her stable, before Johnnie’s father and mother 2. 


returned from their work. 


There was much surprise at the small quantity 
of milk obtained from old Brindle that night, | ™Epnines and leave a worst square: 





and it was then that Johnnie explained to his | the better. H.u. Db 


parents all of his day’s adventures, and told 
them how much they had missed by not going 
to the circus. Cc. L. K. 
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For the Companion, 


MABEL’S BIRD’S-NEST. 
“Oh, see my bird’s-nest!’’ said Mabel, running 
up to Aunt Mary, as they were taking a morn- 
ing stroll. And she tucked her little fat fist 
down in the bushy green umbel of the wild car- 
rot, as it curled in at the top with its pretty seed 
border,—a bird’s-nest indeed, ready made. 





“And now we'll have a bird for it,” said Aunt 
Mary. 

Mabel watched with bright eyes as Aunt Mary 
picked one of the bird-shaped woolly pods of the 
asclepias, or milk-weed, which grew just beside 
the carrot. 

She took two black pins, and stuck one in each 
side of the head, for eyes, and then two common 
pins in the body, for feet. 

The green stem curled down for a bill, as it 
has a habit of doing, and the bird, which looked 
50, 





was ready for the nest. 

Lastly, Mabel picked a scarlet berry and green 
leaf from a wild rose, and tucked under the bill, 
and the whole was complete. 
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For the Companion. 


RAIN AND SUNSHINE. 
Draw up the shade and open the blind,— 
Visions of beauty before us we'll find, 

Torrents and waterfalls, 
Gayly are dashing — 
And midst the mad tumult, 
A sunbeam is flashing! 
Just sco it sparkle, just sce it gleam, 
Reflected like gold, in cach tiny stream! 


Millions of gems, we sce on the pane, 
Sunbeams are chasing the beautiful rain! 
Dancing and frolicing, 
Hither and thither! 
Gone in an instant, 
Who can tell'whither? 
Now the cloud lifts, and glances of light 
Show us the king, with his armor so bright! 


Smiling, we welcome the glorious sun, 
Now that the work of the rain is all done! 
Off to your studies, 
Now, children, away, 
And diligent work 
Shall be followed by play. 
Out in the sunshine, happy and free, 
Soon shall I hear your laughter and glee! 
Mrs. R. N. TURNER. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
My first is part of a ship on the main; 
y second is done in boats; 
And my whole is destroyed by men with no brain, 
To save a few trumpery oats. 


SQUARE REMAINDERS. 
Behead and curtail words having the following 


hata milliner does. Wearied. To change for 





3. 
THE SPELLING CLASS. 


Four bright little lassies sat still in a row, 

There were Mary, and Kitty, and Fanny, and Jo. 
They were playing at school; the teacher was Li Ne}; 
And the game of the players was learning to spell. 
The teacher gave out just one sound to the class; 
But 2 ditferent spelling and meaning there was 

For each little pupil; the words you liay guess. 
Said Mary, “I do it whene’er I indite.” ee 
“When Um good,” said Kitty, “1 must be it quite.’ 
“To see it,” Said Fanny, “to chureh I will go.” 

«A workman of some sort, he is,” added Jo. 

Belle Jaughed and declared, “ “Lis my wane, as you 
know.” 


Then Belle gave another to spell by the sound; 
And each made reply as her turn came around. 


“TI conldn’t breathe if it were not for this.” * 

“Um my father’s daughter, so [shall be his. = 
“A verb with a sound that is not quite the same. 

“A patent-medicine doctor's name,” = 

“A stream and bridge of poetry fame. 

Relle gave out one more: they were quick to defino 
What the reader may guess by the sense of the line. 
“No tree, grain or flower would live long without a.” 
“An animal; [like to know all about it.” x 
“A guide and restraint, very common, Pm sure, 
“What sovereigns enjoy and subjects endure.’ 

The gay little teacher laughed loud as she said, 
“You may just every one go up to the head! 

But what were the words they spelled and defined 





1 put it anew to some bright little mind. E. L. E. 
4. 
ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUM. 
EW 
NY (ey 
Weed Dae 
What is the difference between theso two boys? 


5. 


SIX BURIED TREES. 


One day when I was hurrying 
Across the grassy lea, 

With my ewer on my head, 
Aud singing merrily, 

Down in the dell T met 
A littlo ragged one; 

“A cruel man left him,” he said, 
“At the rising of the sun.” 


He was penton, sad and thoughtful, 
Tired he scemed to be. 

“Sinee, darling, you have no home,” I sald, 
“Come home and stay with me.” 


6. 
RELUS. 


AS 


A familiar quotation. 


7. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in chicken, but not in hens 

My second is in once, but not in againg 

My third is in lion, but not in lamb; 

My fourth is in true, but not in sham; 

My fifth is in maple, but not in ash; 

My sixth is in mutton, but not in hash; 
My seventh is in nation, but not in races 
My cighth is in pitcher, but not in vase; 
My ninth isin pastry, but. not in pic; 

My tenth is in barley, but not in rye; 

My whole is something you may have seen; 
But never will see again I ween, Brin. 


8. 
REDUS. 








Five States. 





Conundrums. 


When ought mariners to have fruit at sea? When 
they stem the currents. 

Why is house-painting like high jumping? Be- 
cause it is done in the spring. 

Why are circus horses such slow goers? Because 
they are taught ’orses (tortoises). 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Strasburg. 

2. Parrot, or part. Owl, low. Canary, any ear. 
ang in, pelican. A glee, eagle. Swallow, wal- 
ows. 


4. Trees. 
5. Buried articles, metagram, anagram, hidden 
proverb, charade, double diamond, rebus, square 





words, cross words, acrostic, conundrum, riddle, 
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DEFENCE AGAINST COLD. 

Mr. Macready, the English actor, speaks in his | 
“Reminiscences” of an excellent defence against 
cold recommended to him by a nobleman. 
simply two or three sheets of paper—a newspaper 


would do as well—laid across the chest under the | 


vest. This forms ‘‘a cuirass,’’ says Mr. Macready, 
“impenetrable by Boreas, Eurus, or any of the ma- 
liguant gales that drive cough and too often con- 
sumption into the lungs of the unwary. This sim- 
ple breast-plate will on the coldest day, without 
extra upper clothing, diffuse, under 
warmth through the whole frame.’’ In a climate 
where east winds prevail, or to one caught out in 
cold weather, this simple expedient may prove a val- 
uable recipe. 


exercise, 


—— 
AMERICAN MANNERS, 
Thousands of the Centennial visitors pay a visit to 
Washington and fill the White House. The Star of 
that city thus describes the manners of those who 
inspect the Executive mansion: 


The interior is generally very severely criticised, 


especially the worn oil-cloth, matting, and the bare | 


floors. There are only two or three attendants on 
duty, aud they are busy from morning till night, 
showing what is to be seen, and preventing intrusion 
into the private portion of the building. When one 
of the forbidden doors is opened, it is grabbed, and 
before it can be closed somebody has had a peep. 

They always want to see the library, dining-room 
and President's bed-room. A large party wanted to 
visit the “kitchen where the President cooks.” Up- 
on being told that it was private, a peaked-faced 
shrill-voiced female exclaimed, “I guess it belongs 
to the United States, don’t it?’’ They were in- 
formed by their sable attendant “that the President 
ought to be allowed some privileges, even if he was 
the servant of the people.’ 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” cried the door-keeper, 
“if you will wait in the East Room a few moments, 
the private parlors will be opened.” When the 
East Room is sufficiently filled, the Blue and Green 
Rooms are opened, and undergo a pretty thorough 
inspection, Allthe public buildings are visited in a 
like manner, and have to undergo a thorough and 
critical examination by the bone and sinew rot the 
country and their better halves. 


” 


-- 
HOW HE WAS GUARDED. 

There is a story told of the murder of a Chinese 
merchant, journeying by river from Shaohsing to 
Hangchow, with six hundred dollars in his pocket, 
which shows that the women of the lower classes in 
China are more merciful than the men, 


The two boatmen whom he had hired determined 
to murder him. Accordingly they moored the boat 
at dusk in a secluded spot, and remarked to him 
that as one of them was sick they could not go on to 
the village that night. Their faces belied their 
tongues; the merchant, suspecting foul play, hailed 
four small boats and offered the fishermen a dollar 
apiece if they would stay by him all night. They 
agreed; the night passed quietly. W hen morning 
came the two convalescent sailors presented each 
fisherman with a dollar and a half and the mer- 
chant’s compliments. 

A fisherman’s wife suggested that they should go 
en board and thank the merchant for giving them 
more than they had bargained fer. Her husband 
assented ; they stepped on board; there lay the mer- 
chant, dead. The murderers offered them a share 
of the spoils, and the husband's palm itched and his 
eyes did wink, but the good wife had a sensitive 
conscience. What!” che cried, “here this poor 
man appealed to us for protection because he sus- 
pected he was in danger, and paid us for it, too; 
and now that he is murdered, are we to reap the 
benefits?” 


cs ~ “ 
INDIAN SUMMER. 


This haleyon period of our autumn will always in 
some way be associated with the Indian. It is red 
and yellow and dusky, like him. The smoke of his 
camp-fire seems again in the air. The memory of 
him pervades the woods. His plumes and mocca- 
sins and blanket of skins form just the costume the 
season demands, It was doubtless his chosen peri- 
od. The gods smiled upon him then, if ever. The 
time of the chase, the season of the buck and the 


Three weeks are required after receipt of | 


to which your | 


It is | 


doe, and of the ripening of all forest fruits; the 
time when all men are incipient hunters, when the 
tirst frosts have given pungency to the air, when to 
be abroad on the hills or in the woods is a delight 
that both old and young feel,—if the red aborigine 
ever had his summer of fulness and contentment, it 
must have been at this season, and it fitly bears his 
name.—Scrilmer’s Magazine. 


eran 
BRAVE WIFE. 


The weak are wade strong by the agony of love, 
and often ina supreme moment of danger perform 
almost impossible things. But the effort at such 

| times is too often less cool than daring. 

| lowing trying example, the heroine deserves the 
praise of both courage and presence of mind. The 
Pictou (Ont.) Times gives the following account of 
an attack by a bull of Mr. Aaron P. Cameron, of 
Hiller, on Saturday, 16th ult.: 

It appears that Mr. Cameron was taking a bull 
from the field to the stable. When near the door of 


| the stable, the brute became enraged and made an 
attack upon Mr. Cameron, who ran from him, and 





urge him to an attack upon the bull. 


eall upon the dog, and at once ran to his assistance. 
When she reached the spot, the infuriated beast had 
knocked Mr. Cameron down and was goring himina 
| frightfvl manner. 
to defend himself, and had caught hold of the ring | 
inserted in the animal’s nose. This he held when 
Mrs. Cameron came up. In an instant the brave 
woman with a great effort released Mr. Cameron’s 
hold upon the ring, and, taking a firm hold upon 
it herself, literally forced the bull away, and, as it 
were, dragged him to the field again, where she fas- 
| tened him in. There was no one to assist her except 
a little boy, who was able to do nothing more than 
; Open and close the gate. She then returned to her 
| husband, and carried him, bruised and mutilated, 
to the house. The saddest feature of all is that the 
vicious brute had done its work only too well. Mr. 
| Cameron survived but a short time. 


pe G eee 


PIGEONS’ LOVE. 
A writer in the Scottish Naturalist tells a story of 
a pigeon which illustrates the truth of the saying 
that God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb, and 
the high power of instinct prompted by parental love. 


‘Two pigeons had built their nest in the top —_ 
of the dovecot, and had hatched their ae whic 
came out of the egg about the middle of March, 
1876. On the 16th day of March a very severe storm 
of snow and snow-drift set in at dusk, It must be 
noticed that the door of the dovecot looked to the 
north-west, from whence the storm was coming, 80 
that the snow blew right into the portal where the 
young pigeons were lying, only a few days old. 

The storm was very severe,—so much so that it 
was thought to be the hardest that had happened 
for many years, and the young brood would have no 
doubt perished but for the happy expedient that the 
father of the young pigeons adopted. He stood in 
the doorway with his tail spread out to the storm, 
and the wings in a fluttering position, evidently with 
the intention of stopping the draught, so as to shel- 
ter his naked offapring, and there he stood for hours 
| with the snow thick upon his back and tail, breaking 
| the intensity of the cold. But for this the young 
must have died. 


| 





————_@— 


FRENCH DISCIPLINE, 
The following anecdote about Lieut. MacMahon, 
the son of the Marshal-President of France, shows 
the severity of his father’s discipline: 





He was passing through Versailles, proud of his 
officer’s uniform, of which, however, a false collar 
of not very regimental appearance diminished the 
severity. The young officer passed a colonel, who, 
after having returned the salute, stopped and repri- 
manded him for his unmilitary appearance, and 
asked his name. But scarcely had he glanced at the 
card presented by the young man than he expressed 
his surprise at not having recognized the son of the 
marshal, and was profuse in his politeness. 

“Very well, colonel, card for card,” said the young 
man. “I must ask for yours because I have not the 
honor of knowing your name.”’ 

The colonel at once handed his card, and the other 
at once went to the Elyssee to make a complaint to 
his father of what he called the impudence of the 
‘colonel. An hour after, the colonel and the sub- 
lieutenant were both ordered to confine themselves 
to barracks for four days, one for his non-regimen- 
| tal costume, and the other for not having punished 
the offence. 





———— 
TRUE COURAGE, 


An instance of courage and presence of mind is 
given by the Sunday-school Visitor: 


Some years ago a steamer took fire on the St. 
Lawrence River, and became a complete wreck. 
Very many, in their attempts to escape death by 
fire, met with a watery grave. A boy, named Nar- 
cisse Lamontayne, aged thirteen years, saved eight 
children from the wreck. He accomplished his 
noble deed by ‘seizing the door of a state-room, 
ylacing the ehildren upon it, and pnshing it before 
him while he swam. By several such trips he suc- 
ceeded in landing on a dry rock, or on the beach, 
eight of the children that were on board the ill- 
fated vessel. 

Now this is true courage. Manya boy who can 
double his fist and make a great threatening noise 
before his playmates, would have been too great a 
coward even to have attempted what Lamontayne 
so bravely accomplished. 


Pr 
WHAT TWO BOYS ARE DOING, 


We do not advise any one to go into literature as 
a business before he is fledged. However, such 
work for boys is not necessarily mischief, and it is 
infinitely better than idleness, Genius (like every- 
thing else) seems to ripen early in California, and 
the following is a sample of how much Young Amer- 
ica can carry on his shoulders all at once: 


The Pacific Amateur Journal is a sixteen-column 
monthly, whose editor is but sixteen years of 
A serial is running through several numbers of t 
monthly, the author of which is not yet port Aas 
and he is already the author of half a dozen stories. 
Following his name on his card is, “Editor — 
nia Herald, puzzle editor San Francisco Chronicle, 
editor young folks’ column Pacific Rural Press, and 
San Francisco corresnondent of the New Orleans 
Times. 





In the fol- | 


Mrs. Cameron happened to hear her husband’ | 


Mr. Cameron had struggled hard | 


| reeling machines and spoo 


| tor-General; R. 
at the same time called his dog and endeavored to | 


THE LOVERS of “Base Ball” cau now enjoy the game 
within doors by purchasing one of the Table Games sold 
by the Pope Manufacturing Co., 58 High Street, Boston, 
Mass. Price, $150. SEND For C IRCULAR. 

Suemnetuse Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon now-a-days, nay be entirely prevented by the use of 
Burnett’s Cocoaine. It has been used on thousands of 
cases where the hair was coming out in handsful, and has 


| never failed to arrest its decay, and to promote a healthy 


and vigorous growth. 
a dressing for the hair. 
it soft and glossy for sev veral ae. 


It is at the saine time unrivalled as 


“Corticelli”’ ieee. 


What the Ce ntennial Judges have to say of the Nono- | ¢ 


tuck Silk Company’s celebrated Corticelli Sewing Silk and 
Machine Twist as a basis for the award of two medals: 
OFFICIAL REPORT.) 

Report—For a splendid exhibit of a variety of Sewine 

SILK AND MACHINE Twist of great superiority as to 
strength and regularity, having extremecarein the manu- | 
facture. Also for a fine collection of SILK MANUFACTUR- | 
ING MACHINERY, ore winding, doubling, spinning, 

-printing machines, the latter 

of a very ae construction. A. T. Goshorn, Direc- 
Hawley, President; Alex. R. Boteler, 
Secretary.— ‘vio York 3 Times. 


Try R. S. Clark’s Mount Carmel Silk, 
Just put it to the test, 


And for elasticity th’ b 
Enclose $1 15 in letter hy tt CLARK, Mt. Carmel, 
Conn., and receive 1 doz. 100 yd. oa — free. 


| 

For length and strength be *~? all, | 
| 

| 





YOUTH AND BEAUTY. 

Ladies desiring a clear, white, smooth, soft and beauti- 
ful complexion, should use Laird’s “Bloom of Youth.” 
Price 75 cents per bottle. Depot, 5 Gold St., New York. 
Sold at druggists everywhere. Com. 


$20 





A MONTH. Outfit mas $l, fact to eee 
Excel. Mtg. Co., 151 Mich. Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


& OUTFIT FREE. Best chance ce yet. Write at 

D at once to COLLINS & Co.,2 Clinton P lace, N. Y. 

2 FANCY CARDS. All styles, with name. 10 

awe ) cents, postpaid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 
ENTERPRISE PRINTING PRESSES. 
A great oc. Four Sizes. Send stamp for Cat- 

alogue to J. COOK & CO., West Meriden, Ct. 


50 FINELY PRINTED Visiting Cards, 10 vari- 

eties, in splendid Case, for 25 cts. 9 samples for 3c. 
stamp. B. KNEELAND & Co., Brockton, Mass. 

OREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. All post free. 

50 varieties, 20 cts.; 100 varieties, 50 cts.; 100 very rare, 


$1 50. Illustrated catalogue, 15 cts. Prospectus, 3 cts. 
STANLEY, Gipspons & Co., London, England, W. C. 


OUR NAME ne: atly printed on 40 Bristol cards (8 
tints) for 10 cts. and stamp; or 40 Repp, Granite or 
Plaid, 20 cts; 20 acquaintance cards, 10 cts. Outfit and 
list of prizes, 15 cts. We have over 100 styles. Try us. 
STEVENS BROTHERS, Northford, Conn. 





AKE THE WHOLE catalogue of medicine, and 

you will not find a preparation that cures Kidney, 
Glandular and Bright’s Disease as soon as HuyT’s REME- 
by. Gravel, Dropsy, Diabetes, Suppression and Incon- 
tinence of Urine, Pains in the side, Back and Loins, 
pr soe of the Urino-Genital Organs, and Female Ir- 
regularities, and cured by Hunt’s Remepy. Hunt’s 
REMEDY restores to a sanitary condition the Impaired 
Nerve » Structure. 





Bristol Visiting Cards, with your 
name finely inted, went for raSeo. O 

ples of CHROMO, Snowflake, ‘Damask, 
Glass, etc., with prices, sentfor3c. —— 

We have over 200 styles. Agents 


wanted. A.H.Fuller & Co. "Brockton Mass. 





» @ Made by ONE agent in 57 days! 13 new 
articles, a“ ples free. Addre: 
. M. M. LIMINGTON, » Chicago. 


60 CARDS: 50 Bristol and 10 different samples, with 
your name on all of them, mh 25 cts. 50 mixed cards, 
no two alike, 35 cts.; 25 for 2 ; 25 Transparent, (each 
card contains a scene,) 20 cts. Agents wanted. Samples 
for 3c stamp. Outfit, 25 cts. We have over 150 styles. 
E. B. SouTHWORTH & Co., Brockton, Mass. 


$7 SELF-INKING “BEST” 
Printing Press. Outfit and press, $10. 
Presses from $1 to $65. 
from $45 to $125. Send —- 
logue. (No,postal cards.) H. 

_ CO. “7 50 North sth St., Phnadelphin, 


Name Neatly Printed on Mined Cards for 
10 cts. and stamp; on 50 assorted Cards (no 
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YOUR twoalike), of Snowflake, Watered, Hard Pan, 
Marble, Granite, Repp, Damask, Phota, Embossed, Impe- 
rial, etc., 30 cts.; 20 Flirtation ¢ Cards, 10 cts.; 20 20 designs of 
Birds, &c., at space for name, 10 cts.; Card case, 10 cts. 
Agent’ $ outfit, 25 cts. CLINTON BRos., Clintonville, Ct. 
Cards (no two alike) with name and 
25 MIXED : valuable recipes, for 25 cents. The 
book alone is worth 25 cents. 65 Bristol Cards, with name, 
25 cents. Agent’s sample book complete (70 pages), 50 cts. 
Agents wanted. FRENCH & ROUNDY, Brockton, Mass. 
Beautifully Printed Chromo Cards 
new designs, 35 cts.; 25 Transparent C =. 
40 cts.: 50 Ornamental Scrolls, new de- 
signs, 6 colors, lish Visitim Ye ‘ ks 
New and onty. s sitin ards, cts, 
Agents’ outfit, 25 cts. C. KNI IGHT & CO., 
Providence, R. I. 
ENTENNIAL CARDS. 
_S NAME printed on 50 for 25c. 
50 ASSORTED cards, (notwo alike,) 25c. GLASS 
cards, (6 colors,) 15e. a dozen. 50 A uaintance 
cards (5 styles, ) 1l5e. bane age s, 4kinds, 
) fe "Catal ool Hoveites, a Seats Wanted. 

(not postal card) for Catalogue of Nove: 

Outfit 25 ets. Je be UFF, Woburn, Mass. 
i - Visiting Sivas NO TWO ALIKE. oe 

2 est assortment the world ever saw, cen 
packs, 4names, $1. With one pack for samples, you Stes 
get 20 names per hour easily. The call for these has been 
unprecedented, and my orders have got a little behind, 
but I shall now be able to send by return mail, as usual, 
50 ne plus ultra W white ones, 20 cents. No nicer work any- 
where, at any price. Cards warranted to suit or money 
refunded every time. Write plainly 

W. C. CANNON, 712 Ww ashington Street, 
B soston, Mass. — 

A double-barreled gun, bar or front-action locks; war- 
ranted genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, or no 
sale; with Flask, Pouch and a Wad “Cutter, for $15. 
be sent C. O. D., with privilege to +g CS paying 
bill. Send stamp for circular_to P. LL & SON, 
Gun Dealers, 238 Main Street, Cincinnati, 'y 
= MIXED CARDS. No twoalike. Best as- 

sortment out, perfumed, with elegant case, 30c.; 1 





Glass Scroll Cards, in go ee. Fog uaintance, 12 2 kinds, 
10c.; Imitation Morocco Card or pockets, 20c 
Eureka Blank Scroll, 20¢. p—~ a Outfit ‘ive 
Samples 3c. U.S. C ARD Co., Warsaw, N.Y. 
$10 FOR $1. 


Magnificent sirome Z feet long, 
Wise Virgin, 





24 colors, for $1; per dozen. The 

Beatrice; Snow-storm, ke. Send for 

sample. Satisfaction guaranteed. Chromos of all kinds, 

new style 9x11 chromos. Cotalogne free. J. LATHAM & 
Art P ‘ublishers, 419 Washington St.. Boston, Mass. 


; Ce. 


A single application will render 


Rotary Presses | 


a 40- “Pag e recipe book, containing 100 ; | 


Can | 
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FLORENCE STEEL SKATES. 


The Best and ONLY Steel Skates Made. 


Beware of worthless imitations, which are only common 
cast and malleable iron skates. Send for Circular. 


PLORENCE SEWING MACHINE C0., 


(Mention the © Companion. ) Florence, Mass. 


BR ADFORD & ANTHONY, 
374 W: —— Street, boston, Sole Agents in the United 
States for 
AC 


ME CLUB SKATES, 





| The only reliable Self-Fastening Skate. Prices, $4, $5, $7 
$10 a pair. Sole Selling Agents for Winslow’s Popular 
| Skates—Club Skates with steel sole-plate, furnished with 
heel sockets and screws for $l a pair. New York Club 
with double-acting toe clamps, heel sockets and screws at 
$1 50a pair. Allclamp Clu ‘Skates, for $2 a pair, have 
oe sole and heel clamps, the ready adjustment 
ot which recommends them to every skater. Better qual- 
ities, $2 50 to $6.a pair. Ladies’ Skates at every grade of 
| price. The addition of 50 cents to above prices will pay 
1 inten to send one pair of Skates to any part of the 
nited States. 


UD First Premium ra of Allat Centennial, 1 Hand and Self- Inking, 
4 Save money! Do 
po oe Printin more sivaliong 


pee for cards, labels, envelopes, etc. Large 












sizes for large work. Anybody can work them, 
have good pastime for spare hours, and can 
make money by taking in small jobs. 
Si much fun andmake money 

BOYS y) very fast at printing cards, etc., 
se D sors two stamps for catalogue. 
to Mfrs, KELSEY &O co. eriden, Conn 
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FERRILUDE, 


A Charming and Instructive Amusement for 


THE FAMILY AND SOCIAL CIRCLE. 


Very Popular. Send Fifty Cents for it, and Three Cent 
Stamp for full ILLUsTRATED CATALOGUE of all our Par- 
LAR GAMES. 

NOYES, SNOW & CO., Worcester, Mass. 
Successors to West & Lee Game Co. 














~ FOREIGN STAMPS GIVEN AWAY. | 
Remember we give them away on receipt of a 3-cent 
stamp. GILBERT D. KINGMAN, New Bedford, Conn. 
COLGATE & CO0.’S 
The tender ‘and delicate odor of 
Violet | rresitty-gathered violets is exhaled 
- by t elicious toilet water. The 
Toilet tenacity with which the refreshing 
ma clings to woven fabrics,to the 
Water hairand to the skin, is very remark- 
tes eels half-pint bottles by al all druggists. 
SEND 5 ». & 3c stamp for 50 extra fine Cards, with 
your name on om. JEWETT & KING, 
Box 436, New ‘oan. Conn. 
INVALID CHAIRS, 
Children’s Carriages,’ 
Girls’ Perambulators, Gigs 
& Sleighs, Boys’ Sleds, 
Carts & Wagons, Violin 
Cases & TOY PIANOS. 
For prices, Address, 
VT. NOVELTY WORKS CO: 
— Vt. 
9 COURT STREET, BOSTON MASS., th 
oldest See dealer in ¢ a 


TAMPS 
Circulars, 3c. S Catalogues, 25e. 


(Exclusively) in America. 60 varieties, 28c; 
300 varieties, 8260. All stamps genuine. 


WANTE SALESMEN, on a salary of 


© $50 per month to sell our staple 
oods to the trade. No peddling. per day allowed for 
otel and Ce expenses. Address BOSTWICK & 
CO., Nos. 177 & 179 West 4th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THIS NEW 


ELASTIC TRUSS 


Hasa Pad differing from all others, is 
ip cup-shape, with Self-Adjusting Ball 
¥> in center, adapts itself to all posi- 
s tions ofthe body, while the ballin 
the cup presses back the in- 
testines 
would w: 

light presure the Hernia 
securely day and night, and a radical cure certain. It is easy, 












SENSIBLE 





durable and cheap. Sent by mail. Circulars free. 
Visiting Cards, Rewards of Merit, Book Marks, &c., sent, 
able book. By a laid in the coal regions of Penn- 
ry ( a omer ° 
YW canns) 
nely printed, sent for 15 ets.; ; 25 Trans- 
CHARLES F. SEVERANCE, Brockton, Mass. 


ECCLESTON TRUSS CO., Marshall, Mich. 
ELEGANT CHROMO CARDS, in Card 
post-paid, o. AJ rs as. j Printed, 10 cts. a line extra. 

et FORGING THEIR OWN 
nia. Price $1 50. For sale by all booksellgrs. 
THE BEST OFFER YET. 50 
rent, licts.; 25C chromo Cards, with name, 25 cts. Agents 
$1: dames Bie BY Chav isle aca 
Stace as aT hg CF. ty 





50 Case, (10 designs, Flowers and Leaves), suitable for 
CARD CO., New Haven, ‘Conn. 
= REE 9 CHAINS. By C. M. Cornwall. A strong, 
sylva 
DoDD & ME: 1D, Publishers. _ 
tecag Visiting Cards, ten tints, name 
wanted. 10 pam les, Outfit, ete., for 3c stamp. Address 
t French bronze Pocket Pencil with 


Eureka Camera, shows rs persous 0 roo 
ay? etead or at your side. ”"1 Nest of Pharaoh's 
erpents he cock eee wnen ignited gevtitul de an im- 


nse serpent. 
1 CABINET Bs. gthefiveart clesse’ 
only Becents. Ad adresse Eureka Trick & Roveity & Co. 
Box 4614. 39 Ann Street, N 


Graefenberg Vegetable ~ Pills 
Act gently, remov ins ——_ ‘. © aaa without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy con: 
GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL'S CATHOLICON, 
A wonderful remedy for ‘_ a complaints bs 
| which women are subject. medicines are purely 
vegetable. Sold by all a Lag Send for Almanac. 
GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 56 Reade, St., N.Y. Y. 


DECALCOMANIE. 


Fruits, 
Luin, t Birds, panes 


300 mbossed Pi: n_ Aniials. ee 
PHELPS, BROS. t00. 128'Dearborn St, Chicago, TL 


YOUR NAME neatly printed on 50 Nice Bristol | Cards, 
and sent post-paid, for 15 c.; Leet 
ite, 20 c.; 50 Scroll, 15 c.; 30 Acquaintance Cards, 15 c. 














Plaid, 30. Other styles at like rates. Elegant Card Cases, 
10 and 15 cts. each. 





standard Card Co., Brockton, Mass, 
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